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s there a nouvelle vogue in tv commercials production? 
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this symbol precedes the best that curiosity, and experience has to offer 

















television graphics inc. 
369 lexington avenue 


new york 17, new york 
















“next to KONO-tv... 
this is the most revolutionary 
e * way to spread the word” 














San Antonio's Channel 12 














KONO.-TV is your MUST BUY in San Antonio with a whopping 61.6 Share of 
Audience 10 P.M. - Midnight Monday through Friday ... against 22.2 
and 17.0...according to November '60 San Antonio ARB 


Get the ‘‘Inside Story’’ on San Antonio Television 
Represented by the Katz Agency 
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Television’s biggest average audiences day and night. 
More of television’s most popular programs than the other two networks combined. 
Biggest average audiences in every category of evening entertainment. 

More of the Top Ten new programs than the other two networks combined. 

The largest investment by advertisers in any television network. 


response...and 


When the television screen lights up the 
faces of the nation’s viewers at the start of 
each new season the big question facing the 
network broadcaster is: how will they re- 
spond? This is the moment of truth, for the 
measure of their response is the measure 
of how effectively the broadcaster has dis- 
charged his responsibility to the varied 
needs and interests of his vast audience. By 
this measure, one network stands out at 
season’s end. It has provided viewers with 
the kind of entertainment they like best. 
And it has done so by presenting programs 
of the highest quality in the most evenly 
balanced schedule in all broadcasting. 

Its superb comedy and variety have filled 
the nation’s homes with laughter and delight. 
Its dramas, mysteries, and westerns have 
captivated millions week in and week out. 
Its presentations of great music through 
the New York Philharmonic symphony 
orchestra have enriched the lives of young 
and old. Its distinguished public affairs pro- 
grams have won both the acclaim of critics 
and the industry’s major awards. Through 
such programs as The Twentieth Century, 
Eyewitness to History, Face the Nation, The 
Great Challenge, and CBS Reports, it has 
illuminated the forces and personalities that 
shape our times and foreshadow our future. 


— Bebra oy hen 


time haa nday-Friday,7 am National Advertisers, 1960. 


responsibility 


By constantly striving to present the finest programs 
of every kind, the CBS Television Network has earned the response 
of audience, critic and advertiser alike...and 
thus has demonstrated its responsibility as a broadcaster. 

















The BIG 
KRLD-TV 
PICTURE 


Texas greatest TV 


coverage area... 


30% 


of Texas retail sales 

















KRLD-TV beams its far-reaching 
Channel 4 signal — lowest frequency in 
the Dallas-Fort Worth Area—at maximum 
power from atop Texas’ tallest tower 
(1,685 feet above average terrain). 

58 Texas and Oklahoma counties, includ- 
ing the Dallas-Fort Worth Metropolitan 
Areas, are in the KRLD-TV picture . . . 
$4.8 billion in spending potential, $3.6 
billion in retail sales. 

(Source: SRDS Consumer Market Data, 

July, 1960) 


36 counties 
75 - 100% 

7 counties 
50 - 74% 

12 counties 
25 - 49% 

3 counties 
under 25% 


*ncs #3 percentages as applied to 
Nielsen’s U.S. TV estimates as of 
Spring, 1959 
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THE DALLAS TIMES HERALD STATIONS 


Channel 4 Dallas--Ft Worlh 


Clyde W. Rembert, President 


MAXIMUM POWER 
TV-TWIN to KRLD radio 1080, 
CBS outlet with 50,000 watts. 
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25 IMAGE VS. REALITY 
Lucid and live, tape dispels several myths as it 


makes headway in video production 


30 EDITORIALS WANTED 
Pulse survey finds viewers very much in favor of 


broadcasters speaking their minds 


32 NUMBERS ... AND BEYOND 


Ratings are more than ratings, researcher says: 


they can be helpful marketing tools 


34 A NEW WAVE? 


Results of commercials festival suggest a trend 


toward realism, viewer involvement 


38 NO TV HATER... 


. . . says a California critic, responding to Max 


Wylie’s criticism of video critics 


DEPARTMENTS 


10 Publisher’s Letter 
Report to the readers 


49 Wall Street Report 
The financial picture 


17 Letters to the Editor 


The customers always write 


51 Spot Report 
Digest of national activity 
19 Tele-scope 


What’s ahead behind the scenes 60 Audience Charts 


- Who watches what 
21 Business Barometer 


Measuring the trends 


77 In the Picture 
23 Newsfront 


The way it happened 


Portraits of people in the news 


78 In Camera 
The lighter side 


41 Film Report 


Round-up of news 
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lication Office: 109 Market Place, Baltimore 2, Md. Address mail to editorial, advertis- 
ing and circulation offices: 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. PLaza 1-1122. 
Second class postage paid at Baltimore, Md. 




















“CONSULT DR. BROTHERS”—SOLD!!!! 


in less time than it takes to write about it, all these major markets were sold. This is just 
a small part of the total sales picture of the “CONSULT DR. BROTHERS” program. 


65 quarter hours or 195 five-minute programs, perfect for stripping. 


Note: In its first week on the air in Buffalo, “CONSULT DR. BROTHERS” tripled WGR-TV’s morn- 
ing audience! Check with ABC Films now. 


ABC FILMS, ING. 1501 Broadway, New York, New York 7 cot a programming problem? You're invited to mest 


Land “Consult Dr. Jovce Brothers” at the NAB Convention, Washington, D.C.—May 7 & 8, Suite 620-B, Sheraton-Park Hotel. 
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‘SERVICE PAR EXCELLENCE. Unparalleled tape editing service is furnished by Reeves’ eight 
RCA TV Tape Recorders for clients who give them their toughest jobs. It means the finest electronic 
editing from a variety of sources—tape, slides, films. The producer has at his command every 
technical convenience possible. He can count on top quality ...the economy of single-camera, 
scene-by-scene shooting ... plus flexibility and simplicity in electronic mixing. 


You, too, can get the superb pictures that will produce repeat 
business from your clients, plus the technical excellence that will make the tough 
jobs less arduous. Call the RCA Representative—with confidence, for the best in 
matched equipment and service. Or write to RCA, Broadcast and Television 
Equipment, Dept. U-278, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. 


BUSINESS BUILDER. Reeves reports they have 
built their business through the superiority of 
results they get with RCA TV Tape Equipment. 
Key to this is the RCA “Pix-Lock.” Using this new 
equipment they can assure roll-free pictures in 
switching and provide commercially perfect 
fades, dissolves and a full range of special 
effects. In addition “Pix-Lock” improves original 
picture quality of tapes they receive for editing. 
These amazing electronic facilities allow them 
to turn out the most salable tapes with the great- 


est production facility and technical perfection. 
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“We get the tough jobs 
because we have RCA TV Tape!” 


...Says Bob Byloff, Reeves Studios, New Yor 


“We're often called upon to edit a production that picks up 
film clips and tapes from several sources, combining them 
with tape, film and live pickup. The technical excellence of 
IRCA TV Tape Equipment gives us an edge on the really 
complicated assignments. We find our RCA TV Tape 
facilities give us the ability to actually improve on the 
quality of tapes, regardless of origin. With RCA TV Tape, 
no job is too tough to tackle!” 

More and more producers and stations are now using RCA 


TV Tape Systems. They get superior results from a com 
pletely matched line of equipment. The system include 
TV Tape Recorders, Studio Cameras, Film Cameras, Pro 
jectors, Monitors, Switching and Special Effects . .. matched 
both electrically and mechanically to work together. RCA 
makes it feasible to get everything from a single reliable 
source . . . equipment that is built and operated accordin 

to proved broadcast procedures . . . backed up by to 

engineering counsel and service everywhere. 


The Most Trusted Name in Television 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


® 








W6AL-TV 


for greater 
sales profit 
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Clair McCollough, Pres. 
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Letter from the Publisher 


The Governor on Ratings 


Although this journal has not always been able to agree with 
Governor LeRoy Collins, NAB president, he is to be commended 
for his stand on ratings. As he put it, in what may go down as the 
understatement of the year, “Too much of broadcasting is too 
dependent upon ratings in the determination of programming poli- 
cies and, for that matter, pricing policies.” The statement, delivered 
before the 39th annual NAB convention, has a sardonic ring to it, 
and we suspect that the Governor had great difficulty in restraining 
himself to that quiet comment and the other relatively restrained 
remarks he made about broadcast research. 

We do not wish to join the ranks of those who, for competitive 
reasons, make it a profession to challenge the validity of ratings. 
We are convinced, however, that if this business has a vulnerable 
point at present, it is our research. And television is the most re- 
search-conscious business in the world. By its very nature it de- 
serves better than it is getting. 

As the Governor said, “We have applied millions upon millions 
in research and development in the technical aspects of broadcast- 
ing. We must recognize that competent research is needed urgently 
also in the many non-technical aspects.” We do not wish to com- 
pound the confusion by asking for more research on research. (As 
the Governor did.) We do want to stress again what was implied 
in his speech: television is not only a mass circulation medium, it 
is also a quality medium. 


Beyond the Dream 


That is to say that it has developed beyond the salesman’s dream 
— it has become the most persuasive instrument in American life. 
This may sound like high-toned naivete, all this talk about im- 
measurables, image, community standing, influences and the like, 
but, as a matter of fact, it all has tangible meaning. It has tangible 
meaning for many stations which occupy leadership status in their 
communities. And the most knowledgeable buyers in the advertis- 
ing agencies know that often two stations can have relatively 
identical ratings but that one is almost inevitably a better buy. 

The present situation in television-audience research will be 
amended ultimately, but regardless of what method comes into use, 
no matter how unquestioned its soundness and fairness, this em- 
phasis on ratings only must become a thing of the past, just one 
chapter in the evolutionary development of the medium. It will die 
out like the unlamented dodo, unable to keep up with a rapidly 
changing environment. 

We cannot, in all fairness, blame the rating services for the 
present situation. The broadcasting business must share the blame. 
By putting an almost obsessive concern for circulation above all 
else, it has encouraged an image of the business which, to say the 
least, is unwholesome. The image doesn’t fit the facts. Television is 
a medium which has room for a greater diversity of advertisers 
who are interested more in impact than in numbers. 


Cordially, 
Gp fut 
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|} PORTLAND, OREGON 


Channel 6 


CBS Television 


announces the 
appointment of 


HARRINGTON, 
RIGHTER and 
PARSONS, Inc. 


as national 
representatives, 
effective May 16, 1961 


. one of the nation’s great influence stations 
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“In today’s complex television picture, the 
tv executive can’t afford to take his eye off 
the ball for a moment. That’s why a 
magazine like Television Age has 

achieved such a respected place in 


our industry. 


Tv Age, like a radar signal scanning 
the tv horizon, ably gathers the facts, digests 
and presents them—always with an eye 


on the economics of the business.” 


GEORGE LABODA 
Radio & Television Director 


Colgate-Palmolive, Inc. 


Television Age 
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Anytime 
is choice 
time on 
KTVE 


channel 
10 


Choice time to reach 
over 163,500 tv 
homes at low CPM 
choice time to sell 
the 700,000 persons 
in the prosperous 
oil and timber 
area who regularly 
enjoy the top NBC- 
ABC programs on 
Channel 10. 











To buy these choice JOHN B. SOELL 


times-—call your Bolling 


man—or see your 





Clarke-Brown Representative El Dorado, Arkansas 


in the South! Mearoe, Louisiana 
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CONG UP 


HOMES REACHED BY WAVY-TV PROGRAMMING* “THE BIG MOVIE” 
165% increase 


9:15-9:30 A.M. 


Mon. - Fri. : 6:00-7:00 P.M. 


“MEET MARILYN” yon AR 


“Peninsula Playhouse” 


118% increase 
Z 29% increase 


11:00-11:15 P.M. 
Sat. - Sun. 


“LATE NEWS” 
81% increase 








1:00-2:00 P.M. 


Mon. - Fri. : 
“DIALING FOR DOLLARS” 
; 
87% increase 
*The latest ARB shows these % 
remarkable increases in homes 


reached. Tidewater, Virginia is 
growing and so is WAVY-TV‘s aud- 
ience. If you’re interested in reaching 








more homes in the greatest concentration 
of people in the entire Southeast, write, wire 
or call for availabilities. 


WING WO 
"Wiiewater WI vin 


Serving Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News and 49 Counties in Virginia, North Carolina and Maryland 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY H-R 
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Local TV Program 
Exercises Prerogative, 
Gets Syndicated 


“It’s so much easier to exercise when you have 
company,” wrote one active member of the grow- | 
ing Debbie Drake audience—and thereby hangs 

the tale of a local success that became international. | | 
Debbie, a physical fitness expert who preaches what 
she practices, provides good company. For 15 

minutes a day her intensely participating audience 

does knee bends, scissor kicks and assorted dips, 

twists and turns at home—with Debbie’s television 

supervision. 


The first Debbie Drake show was produced at 
WISH-TV, Corinthian’s Indianapolis station, in 
January, 1960. It was an overnight, overweight 
success. Syndicated, Debbie is now dishing out 
calorie counsel and beauty tips in 56 U. S. markets 
—and overseas. She has been featured in TV Guide, 
Parade, the New York Sunday News, and other 
publications. “To Tell the Truth” and ““What’s My 
Line” enjoyed visits. Esquire is quoting her advice 
in a book on exercise and diet. Her syndicated 
newspaper column starts this fall. 


Living, breathing, beautiful proof of the merits 
of exercise and wholesome diet, Debbie is also 
proof of Corinthian’s belief in the merits of local 
programming, the encouragement and provision 
of facilities for local talent in all our markets. In Responsibility in Broadcasting 
Debbie’s case, we didn’t start out to build a 


ideal program, ‘Things got nicely out of hand Lae CORLMT HLA 
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KHOU-TV 


SACRAMENTO 


WANE-TV 
Fort WAYNE 


WISH-TV 
INDIANAPOLIS 


WANE-AM 
Fort WAYNE 


WISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Represented by H-R 


STATIONS 





Donahue & Coe 


we were extremely pleased 

with the story on Donahue & Coe 

(“Client’s Dynamo,” Tv ace, April 
17). 

Don E. West 

President, Donahue & Coe 

New York City 


. . . you did a great job in your 
article on Donahue & Coe. A few er- 
rors, but minor ones. I think you 
caught the core of the D&C story— 
the transformation from an agency 
primarily in the movie business to 
one called in more and more fre- 
quently in general business. 

Water WEIR 

Chairman, Executive Committee 
Donahue & Coe 

New York City 


Networks and Stations 

I read with great interest your 
article on the relationships between 
networks and stations (“Answers for 
Affiliates,” Tv ace, April 17)... . 

I think there is plenty of food for 
fodder in the fact that, as an exam- 
ple, NBC talked about $15 million of 
business down the drain because of 
lack of acceptance. The article failed 
to point out the fact that this was 
largely in station option time. There 
are just some of us who are still 
strong in the belief that option time 
is what it says—when it belongs to 
the station, it belongs to the station. 

I personally feel that a strong area 
of concern is in the fact that the net- 
works at times, in spite of protesta- 
tions, do not basically consider the 
license obligations of the stations. I 
take exception to statements made by 
Mr. [Julius] Barnathan [ABC-TV 
vice president] that the selling areas 
of the networks are entirely different 
than those of the stations. 

I would grant that there are ad- 
vantages to both styles of buys, but 
I contest the point that the network 
is a separate entity over and above 
the individual station, to be treated 






as something apart without considera- 
tion of the stations, and it is not en- 
tirely true that the networks suffer 
in rate cutting, for all networks over 
the years have cut rates first and 
then asked their stations to go along 
because of the stiff competition 
against purely networks, with no rela- 
tionship to the value that a station 
has set upon itself. 

There is one thing upon which | 
would like to comment very strongly. 
I believe in networks. I believe in 
the need of networks, and I believe 
by and large that the networks are 
doing a good job. It would be tragic 
indeed, however, if any series of arti- 
cles were so published as to imply 
a serious schism between the net- 
works and the stations, which does 
not really exist. 

We do have problems, and we will 
have to keep working them out, but 
it would be unfair to the industry, 
especially in these times, to portray 
a type of difference of opinion other 
than in the extent of that difference. 
Basically it is not too great, but I 
must confess that there is fear on 
the part of many affiliates that the 
networks have done too much com- 
peting among themselves without due 
consideration for the stations. The 
main and most recent area of activity, 
and a seemingly continuing one, 
rests in rate cutting which, in effect, 
degrades the proper value of the 
medium. 

GEoRGE COMTE 
Vice President and General Manager 
wt J-Tv Milwaukee 


Allocations and Diversity 
Very well stated (Letter from the 
Publisher, Tv ace, April 17). And I 
can only hope somebody will read it 
on the floor of the Senate—and a few 

other places! 

RosBert M. REUSCHLE 
General Sales Manager 
wiac-Tv Nashville 


Future of Factuals 
. .. | enjoyed reading the “Future 
of Factuals” series (Part 1 and 2, 
TV AGE, March 20 and April 3). 
Epwarp R. Murrow 
Director, USIA 
Washington, D. C. 
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ANG 
THE 
ITY 

POPULATION! 


Flotte TV MARKET is First 























Gutheast with 642,500 Homes* 


4 


| We’d be the first to admit that it stretches the 
} imagination to hang a city population of more than 
two-hundred thousand—but hang the city popula- 
tion when counting necks in the entire Charlotte 
Television Market! 


The real kicker is that WBTYV delivers 55.3% more 
TV Homes than Charlotte Station “B”!** 






s Delivered 
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Atlante .po% babs oe ee 
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New Orleans .......... 
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WHAT'S AHEAD BEHIND THE SCENES Te | eC = Ss Cc O p e 


Film and Tape Combine 

Acquisition of NTA Telestudios, Ltd., by MGM-TV is 
both a major “shot in the arm” for tape and a “rebuff” 
to those in the film industry who spurned the lusty off- 
spring of live tv, according to a consensus of insiders 
concerned. MGM-TV will push tape heavily—its sales 
force is already being briefed—and there is no thought 
of sitting on the costly equipment. NTA Telestudios, like 
most of the tape industry, has not been turning much of 
a profit. “MGM is not buying Telestudios for its earning 
record,” said an NTA source, “so they must be pretty 
confident about its potential.” (See “Image vs. Reality.” 


page 25.) 


Tv Lowers Inquiry Costs 

Opening up a new field for television, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc., Pittsburgh, recently induced a new client, 
Allegheny Cemetery Mausoleum, to try a broadcast test. 
During two years previously the management had used 
metropolitan newspapers on an exclusive basis at a cost 
averaging $115 per inquiry. A series of three spots week- 
ly on an afternoon woman’s program on WIIc Pittsburgh 
resulted in a per-inquiry rate of $25. More air time is 
reported planned. 


Wylde’s Flip-Flop 

Growing emphasis on producers who are equally adept 
at doing animation and live action is demonstrated again 
by the re-formation of Wylde Animation, Inc. The com- 
pany, formerly best known as a film animator, polished 
its live technique while allied with Transfilm-Caravel 
during the past year and a half. Although the alliance 
was mutually productive, Wylde cut loose again this 
month to make its way on its own in both live and ani- 
mated film, with emphasis on creativity. A spokesman 
said the company believed films are going “more and 
more to an art director’s medium, rather than a copy 
director’s.” 


Plywood Makes Its Move 

As predicted here (Tele-scope, April 17), the Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association has approved a tv outlay of 
$3.4 million over the next two years. The first purchase 
to be made is David Brinkley’s Journal over NBC-TV on 
an alternate-week basis. Cole & Weber Advertising, 
Tacoma, Wash., handles the account. 


No Doubt About Du Pont 

Possibly because E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
switches next fall from a Show of the Month to a Show 
of the Week, some doubts were expressed in various in- 
dustry corners that the firm would be cutting back in 
other areas—notably spot—to make up the network 
budget. An authoritative source reports just the opposite 
to be true, with possibly the company’s largest spot drive 


contemplated next winter for anti-freezes, continuing 
support of local retailers by the fibers division and ex- 
pansion into western markets of car-polish schedules 
currently running in New York. Separate budgets for 
each of the firm’s many divisions for network tv, spot tv, 
local dealer promotion, radio and so on, make it unlikely, 
said the contact, that any one medium would be chosen 
for exclusive use. 


Tech Tape Breakthrough 

The NAB convention revealed both a new, lower-priced 
tv tape recorder—Telechrome, a joint U. S.-Japanese 
broadcast model priced at about $15,000—and a new 
source for video tape—EMI/US, Ltd., a British firm 
which will market a brand to compete with Scotch Brand 
manufactured by Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., Inc. Ampex, Inc., division of 3Ms, also introduced 
its $41,000 VR-1002 recorder, as well as AMTEC and 
other tape-editing and distortion-control devices. Ampex 
and RCA also showed non-broadcast tv tape recorders 
priced under $25,000. 


Education, Sponsored and Un- 

With NBC-TV having set another semester of Con- 
tinental Classroom (see Newsfront, this issue), CBS-TV 
and Colgate-Palmolive Co. each announced new moves 
into educational programming. Colgate, perhaps follow- 
ing Procter & Gamble’s recent buys of unusual—for the 
soap field—programs, this month begins sponsorship of 
Frontiers of Knowledge, a film-tape public-affairs stanza 
seen monthly in prime half-hours on the five Triangle 
stations. CBS’s entry for next fall is College of the Air, 
a Monday-Friday half-hour produced by the former Con- 
tinental Classroom corporation. The network will air the 
show at 1:05 p.m. daily, permitting local stations to tape 
it if they prefer delayed broadcasts. 


New to the Medium 

A pair of clients at Chirurg & Cairns, Inc., continues 
to add to the ever-growing list of network users. Eaton 
Paper Corp. and Chatham Manufacturing, Inc., primarily 
users of print in the past, will shift a great portion of 
their budgets into ABC-TV daytime programming. 
Chatham, blanket manufacturer, will aim at housewives 
with “tired blankets” and “electric” themes, while Eaton 
is planning on a name personality to promote its sta- 
tionery. 


Record for Coast Firm 

Adolph’s, Ltd. (McCann-Erickson, Los Angeles), will 
again expend the major part of its advertising budget, 
a record $950,000 for 1961, in network tv. First pur- 
chases are 13-week participations in Today, beginning 
May 16, and on The Jack Paar Show, starting June 19. 
Other commitments are expected to be made later. 
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«“CSH WRDO WLBz 
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100 YEARS 
OF DEDICATED 
SERVICE TO 
THE PEOPLE 


OF MAINE! 
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This year the Radio Network of 
Maine Broadcasting System cele- 
brates 100 years of combined radio 
broadcasting service. 


WCSH-Radio is 36 years old, WLBZ- 
Radio is 35 years old and WRDO- 
Radio is 29. Each is better than 
middle-aged in radio annals and their 
combined years give them venerable 


Maine Broadcasting System 


WCSH-Radio Portland ¢ WLBZ-Radio Bangor ¢ WRDO-Radio Augusta ¢ WCSH-TV Portland e WLBZ-TV Bangor 


standing .+.-.-old in years of service 
to the state, but young and energetic 
in outlook and determination to pro- 
vide to Maine people the best in radio. 


The Maine Broadcasting System 
reaches over 249,000 homes and 
95% of the retail sales in the state, 
over WCSH in Portland, WRDO in 
Augusta and WLBZ in Bangor. 
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National spot billings forged ahead again in March, showing a gain of 7.7 per cent 





Business barometer 


Yn 





Since 


over the totals for February. The increase, however, was considerably below 
the average rise for the month over the past seven years. 


the inception of Business Barometer reports in 1954 spot has registered an 





average March-over-February advance of 12.7 per cent. The peak March jump— 
14.2 per cent—was rung up in the first year of the TV AGE surveys. 
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March is traditionally an up- NATIONAL SPOT 
beat period for spot, { month-to-month and year-to-year compartsor 
exceeded in size and Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec J I 


consistency of gain 200 
for this division of 
television billings only 
by September and Oc- 
tober, with respective 
average increases of 
16.4 and 27.9 per cent. 


the two fall months, 





Although spot showed its usual 


spot has never shown a 
drop in March totals. 
Previous gains for the 
month over those in Feb- 
ruary have been 12.4 

per cent in 1955, 11 per 
cent in 1956, 11.4 

per cent in 1957, 13.8 
per cent in 1958, 13 per 
cent in 1959 and 13.5 
per cent last year. 














The dip for this March under the same month of 1960 was 2.9 per cent, a shart 


March-over-February 

ascendancy, the pattern 

did not hold in the 

year-to-year comparison, 

For the first time totals were less than those of March of the year before. 











reversal of the norm. In the third month of 1960 spot took a 15.1-per-cent 
jump over March 1959, and the '59-over-'58 gain was 23 per cent. 


A comparison of spot billings for the first three months of this year with th 


—+$_—_____—_ 





comparable period of 1960 (as well as with previous first quarters) reveals a 
basic design but a noticeable divergence in actual figures. 


Spot _has customarily dropped in January and gained in February and March. But 





where the slump was 10.5 per cent in January 1960, it was only 2.8 per cent 
in the first month of this year. And where respective gains of 18.2 and 13.5 
per cent were chalked up in February and March of 1960, the increases for th 
two months this year were only 5.5 and 7.7 per cent, respectively. 


A report on network and local billings for March will be published in the May 29th 








issue of TELEVISION AGE. Business for both of these categories is expected 
to show an upturn after declines since last December. 


(A copyrighted feature of TELEVISION AGE, Business Barometer is based on a cross-section of stations in all income and geographical categories. Informa- 
tion is tabulated by Dun & Bradstreet.) 
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People in Las Vegas HAVE MORE - 
People in Las Vegas SPEND MORE - 


People in Las Vegas VIEW MORE - 


BUY LAS VEGAS TELEVISION ! 


NEVADA <a 


Weed TV Corp. 
















68% above national average consumer spendable income! 
National—$1816 per capita LAS VEGAS—$3040! 


121% above national average retail sales! . 
National—$1203 per capita LAS VEGAS—$2760! 


23% above national average viewing! 
National — 6.20 hours daily per family 
LAS VEGAS — 7.62 hours daily per family! 


Check the figures above* ... they add up to three big reasons 


that prove... You'll Sell More — When You 
BUY THE BIG THREE —LV/ TV! 


CHANNEL 13 CHANNEL 2 


Forjoe-TV, Inc. Headley-Reed Co. 





* Figures from an independent source ... for the year ending January 1, 1960. 














Syndication summarized: it’s still sick ..... page 23 


How newspapers cover news of television ... page 23 


Volume up, color gleams, in RCA report .... page 75 


Death Knell or Dip? 

“I often wonder what the vintner 
buys/One half so precious as the stuff 
he sells.” These lines from Omar 
Khayyam’s Rubdiydat must compose at 
least one refrain in the swan song of 
syndication. For the breweries, who 
once lapped up the syndicated product 
by the barrelful, have been among the 
chief defectors from the market-to- 
market route. 

There have been many reasons ad- 
vanced for the decline of the syndica- 
tion industry (Film Report, TV AcE, 
March 6), but as yet no one has 
pointed a finger at the villainy of 
some sponsors in selecting a different 
road to the consumer’s pocketbook. 
Both beer and oil are indicted in the 
autopsies being held in the sales 
cellars of the industry. 

“The beer and oil boys used to pave 
the roads with syndication,” said a 
salesman for one of the major dis- 
tributors in an off-the-record tran- 
script. “Where are they now? Where’s 
Falstaff? Where are the others? 
They'd buy at least 15, usually 20, 
markets, and after that it was all 
downhill and gravy.” 

“What’s worse,” said an executive 
at a competing company, “the beer 
and oil companies in a sense left the 
industry much worse off than they 
found it back in the early 50s. They 
set the pattern for shows such as 
Manhunt and Highway Patrol. That 
kind of show is just the vehicle for 
whatever you fill up on. So what hap- 
pens? The producers start running 
for the money and keep repeating the 
same kind of show. The repetition 
softened up the whole business. But 
you can’t really put all or even most 
of the blame on the beer companies. 

. they only bought what they 
liked. . . .” 

Falstaff, for its part, used to sponsor 
such shows as Rod Cameron, Coro- 


nado 9 and Nevada. Ballantine used 
to buy a band of Shotgun Slade down 
the east coast from Maine to Florida. 
Phillips Petroleum, Ohio Oil and D. 
X. Sunray used to buy syndication 
heavily through the midwest. Stand- 
ard Oil of Texas would buy Texas; 
Chevron once used syndication in 
some 15 markets on the west coast. 

Today, most of these advertisers, 
and many others, have pulled out of 
syndication without fanfare for the 
same reasons. Oil and beer sales are 
heavily weighted to the spring and 
summer months. October and Novem- 
ber are weak. Why buy a show that 
runs 39 weeks and works on relatively 
weak repeats banked in the biggest 
sales months? Much better to buy 
spot and book it as you need it and 
where you need it. 

The argument for spot buys stated 
above could have been easily licked if 
the syndicators had hold of products 
that were otherwise inaccessible, or 
whose quality was unimpeachable. 
But as noted above, the producers 
kept cranking out the same stuff—but 
for advertisers who were no longer 
interested. 

Nor have the producers of syndi- 
cated fare really learned anything by 
it, in the opinion of a spokesman for 
a major film distributor. To get any- 
one so closely connected with film 
syndication to concede even that much 
pessimism is perhaps a gauge of the 
perilous state of syndication. For 
syndicators, being primarily salesmen, 
seldom subscribe to pessimism. Ziv- 
UA countered the present slump by 
declaring that it was stepping up its 
syndication activities. And it is true 
that the company sold King of Dia- 
monds into 118 markets in less than a 
month. But this is only a small patch 


of blue sky in an overcast picture. 
A check of the number of beer 


sponsors in the 118-market list of 


THE WAY IT HAPPENED Newsfront 






King of Diamonds shows there are 33. 
What brought the beer and oil men so 
long to think they could get more 
mileage for less money out of spot 
than syndication? The 
human and economic. Media depart- 


reason is 


ments of the agencies have become 
much more cost-conscious in the past 
few years, and the companies have 
been tightening their budgets in view 
of the two-year slide of the economy. 
it remains to be 
pointed out that the role of the beer 
and oil companies in pulling the props 


In conclusion, 


out from under syndication is neither 
total nor catastrophic. It is only one 
small part of the picture. The role of 
the networks in programming most of 
prime time was much greater, as has 
been previously said in these pages. 
When, as is probable, the FCC re- 
vokes option time, the syndication 
business may undergo a renascence. 
That is its one big hope now. 


How You Look at It 

Perhaps it’s academic now that 
NBC-TV has scheduled a virtually 
definite return of Continental Class- 
room to its airwaves next fall, but 
students of newspaper reportorial 
technique, accuracy and innuendo 
could find food for thought in the 
different ways two New York dailies 
covered the premature announcement 
of the program’s demise. 

The New York Times, over a byline 
of Richard F. Shepard, headlined its 
story, “College Program Will Leave 
NBC.” A sub-heading read “Conti- 
nental Classroom to End Morning 
Telecasts.” Over at the New York 
Herald Tribune, however, the head- 
line over tv columnist Marie Torre’s 
story read, “School for 1,728,000 to 
be closed by NBC.” Evidently the 
headline writer at the Trib 
where to lay the blame, while the 


knew 


Times man had to be content with 
stating the apparent facts. 

Mr. Shepard’s report began with 
the statement that the program, “a 
dispenser of higher education for 

(Continued on page 75) 
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NN“: everyone was all wet about the thing 
called video tape, including the tapesters. 
And when the guessing was done last year, near- 
ly everyone knew he was wrong, especially the 
tapesters, except nobody was sure whether he 
was wrong about the right things or right about 
the wrong things. Whosoever would approach 
the subject today can only try to be a little less 
right in the wrong direction and a little less 
wrong in the right direction. 

Talking about tape, it’s been said, is like try- 
ing to pin a garter snake by the tail without any 
shoes on. Indeed, there has been so much con- 
fusion about video tape—its use, its cost, its 


Image vs. reality 
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Tape, live and lucid, 
dispels some myths 
as it begins to find its 


place in tv production 


speed, its quality — that it has been suggested 


that everyone start from scratch, give up trying 
to fathom video tape as a technical and business 
challenge, and approach it anew as a psycho- 
logical and metaphysical problem which must 
be understood as such before it can be overcome. 

Those who consider this as an inane or eso- 
teric notion might find it even more so if they 
heard it reasoned out in a heavy east-European 
accent in a back booth of the Ad Lib bar. But 
at least the skeptic would know that such an 
approach was not just another trick of the tape 
salesmen, whose arguments have sometimes been 
invested with disarming subtlety. 














BBDO follows taping in New Orleans 


CBS-TV’s Twentieth 








NTA tapes a remote in the French Quarter of New Orleans 


The man with the alien accent was, 
in fact, a netWork consultant on the 
synchronization of sound and image 
(for some psychological reason, there 
are times, apparently, when sound 
and sight should not be synchronized 
if they are to register correctly in 
the viewer's mind). Video tape, ac- 
cording to this expert's view, was 
nearly as profound an invention as 
television itself—whereupon he lik- 
ened the power and appeal of televi- 
sion to that of stained-glass windows, 
the vitrail-scopes of the Middle Ages, 
because both media involve the trans- 
mission of light, rather than reflec- 
tion. 


One Wall of Truth 


The transmission of light and the 
oft-discussed incompatability of pro- 
jecting a filmed image through an 
electronic scanner or light tunnel are 
phenomenalogical as well as mechan- 
ical considerations in the debate be- 
tween film and tape. Tape executives 
have belatedly begun to discover at 
least one wall of this truth and have 
instructed their salesmen to stress the 
quality of tape as compared to film 
when projected through a tv tube. 
But the salesmen, who are themselves 
philosophers of sorts, had long since 
sensed that the resistance to tape 


among tv and ad executives, as well 
as their clients, had its roots in men- 
tal attitudes and subconscious fears, 
as much as in technical obstacles or 
pressures from the film industry. 

Filmed television, which presently 
accounts for nearly 50 minutes of 
every prime evening hour on the 
medium, does not require much men- 
tal adjustment. We are most of us 
familiar with the alchemy by which 
a moving image can be chemically 
recorded, and it is only a little less 
difficult to accept the image as pro- 
jected through a tv tube. In fact, a 
film on television is easier for most 
people to understand than just plain 
television, which almost by definition 
means the live transmission of an 
event otherwise inaccessible to the 
senses. But taped television, which 
is the perfect electronic memory of 
the image, leaps both time and space 
in defiance of all sensory experience. 
Tape becomes the meta-language of 
the medium. It is a bit spooky. It is 
the grand illusion. 

The networks really got tape going 
because it seemed a boon for over- 
coming the time problems inherent 
in coast-to-coast telecasting. Subse- 
quently, tape was looked on mainly 
as a convenience for live commercials. 
NBC Telesales and others started 


pushing it as also being cheaper and 
faster. CBS at one point spent some 
$40,000 on a presentation showing 
how less expensive tape was than 
film. 

The above bit of background was 
sketched in by Herb Hobler, sales 
manager of Videotape Production 
Center of New York, which occupies 
the venerable Century Theatre, off 
Central Park on Seventh Avenue. 
Mr. Hobler, whose office is a former 
dressing room, is quick to concede 
that tape was sold wrong in its first 
few years. 


Mistaken Emphasis 


“We made a mistake, I think, in 
putting the emphasis on cheapness,” 
he said between staff conferences on 
competitive bids being prepared on 
a piece of commercial work. “In the 
early days it was cheaper than film, 
and it still is in some cases, probably 
in most cases. We recently did some 
17 stand-up commercials in a little 
over five hours. That’s the way they 
used to buy us—as a facility for 
‘fall-out’ 
costs have risen and techniques have 


quick, commercials. But 
become enormously more sophisti- 
cated, 
of intersync. Looked at in terms of 


particularly since the arrival 


what we are doing now with tape, 
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the rising costs are actually a tribute 
to tape.” 

Asked how he would describe the 
look of video tape as compared with 
film, Mr. Hobler said that tape con- 
veyed both an immediacy and a 
“presence.” He cited an_ instance 
where a client had asked what the 
company could do for a commercial 
that hadn’t been pulling as well as 
hoped. “We told them tape would 
put life in it. It did. Tape is life 
itself. Sparkle. Tape is such a live 
thing that there have been a few in- 
stances where a commercial client 
was actually shy of using tape be- 
cause he was afraid of losing the 
sense of passing time in a sequence 
—a woman in the kitchen, going 
shopping, and at home later. That 
was ridiculous, of course, but it shows 
some of the misunderstanding tape 
has had to untangle.” 

The “presence” of video tape is a 
phrase claimed to have been coined 
by George Gould, president of NTA 
Telestudios, Ltd., a major producer 
which occupies several floors behind 
the vice-squad facade of 42nd Street. 

“The air picture of tape is vastly 
superior to film,” Mr. Gould says. 
“Often as not the client never sees 





Studio X at Reeves, most modern video-tape 
facilities in the world, uses RCA’s Pix-Lock. 





his film commercial as it appears on 
television. He sees it in the projec- 
tion room, nice and big. But film 
projects in two dimensions. It is 
passive. By comparison, tape has a 
reverberation and a presence, It pro- 
jects. It provides a climate, some- 
thing people can relate to. 

“We've even developed a presence 
test. We've two clips on one reel, and 
we show the film first. The viewer 
says it looks fine. Then, wham, we 
show him the same scenes done with 
tape. The difference is staggering.” 


‘Tape Comes Out—Bam!’ 


Mr. Gould then had projected on 
the closed-circuit set in the corner of 
his office some of the recent remote 
commercials the company had filmed 
for Du Pont’s Orlon. The commercials 
include one showing a woman touring 
New Orleans, where she is romanced 
around town and onto the riverboat 
“River Queen” in an unwrinkly Orlon 
dress. 

“On film that black fabric would 
look like a black hole. The com- 
mercials are running on The June 
Allyson Show, film, and the tape 
commercials come out—bam! You 
can see the same effect with Sealtest 


on the Bat Masterson show. Tape is 
particularly good for fabrics and 
food.” 

There is no real agreement among 
experts as to the physical reasons 
why tape looks different from film 
on television, But most are agreed 
that it is related to the frame speed 
of film. Film moves at 24 frames to 
a second, whereas tape operates at 
the equivalent of 30 frames a second, 
or half the 60-cycle operating tempo 
of television. According to a tech- 
nician, the 24 
speed of film, which makes visible 


frames-to-a-second 


the shutterbars of the projector and 
magnifies film scratches, was arbi- 
trarily decided on when sound came 
to the movies. There were technical 
objections to putting a sound track to 
anything slower. Some companies, 
such as Eastman Kodak, are develop- 
ing film projectors that replace shut- 
terbars with oscillating mirrors and 
incorporate other improvements in 
film as well as projection (Tele-scope, 
TV AGE, Feb. 20), but it is extremely 
dubious that film will ever come up 
to the quality of tape when projected 
on tv. 

Since the withdrawal of Filmways, 


(Continued on page 63) 





Hermione Gingold gets tape cueing from Nat Eisenberg. 


General Tv Network, here taping for Timex, stresses quality of lighting. 
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Editorials wanted 





Pulse survey 
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finds viewers 





Rees the news is only one of 
the three faces that television 
newscasting wears today. Interpreta- 
tive analysis of news events—both 
local and of a broader nature—is the 
second visage now being presented to 
viewers as stations lend depth to their 
news periods by probing and dissect- 
ing the background of important 
occurrences and issues. 

And this interpretation of the news 
in addition to merely reporting it has 
inevitably led the more forward- 
thinking among station managements 


throughout the country to adopt at 
least to some degree the third face of 
any responsible and mature news 
operation: editorializing. 
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/ very much in favor 
: \| of stations speaking 
=> \ + . 
ery \\ their minds 


QUESTION 1: What would be your attitude toward having stations edi- 
torialize, in the same manner as newspapers, in programs which were 
clearly identified as editorials and which had no connection with their 
regular news broadcasts? 


Newspaper Editorial Non-Newspaper 


Readers Editorial Readers Total Sample 
% % % 

Would favor radio-tv 

editorials 66.0 58.3 63.8 
Would not favor 

radio-tv editorials 20.0 13.9 18.2 
No preference— 

no opinion 14.0 27.8 18.0 
Total percentages 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Base for percentages 356 144 500 


















Editorializing by television stations 
would seem to have many an obstacle 
to hurdle before it becomes common 
practice in an industry regulated by a 
Government agency—or even before 
its desirability is completely accepted 
by every member of that industry— 
but the portents are undeniably there. 

Opinion among station executives 
on the value, or even the advisability, 
of editorializing by a station is sharply 
divided. Some station men are all for 
it, without reservations; others are 
flatly against it, in principle and in 
practice. The majority, however, is in 
favor of carrying editorials—if. The 
if is summed up thusly: good edi- 
torials require- adequate research and 
qualified people; if these two ingredi- 
ents are available, it is desirable to 
editorialize; until they are, editorial- 
izing is dangerous. 

This is the prevailing attitude of 
people in the business. What about 


QUESTION 2: Would you be in- 
terested in listening to or 
watching such editorials? 


of 


70 
Yes 69.0 
No 16.4 
No preference 14.6 
Total percentage 100.0 
Base for percentage 500 


those on the receiving end—the audi- 
ence? According to the latest survey 
conducted exclusively for TELEVISION 
AGE by The Pulse, Inc., among a 
representative sample of 500 persons 
in the New York metropolitan area, 
television’s viewership would seem to 


be overwhelmingly in favor of edi- 
torial expression on the part of their 
local stations. 

Ascertaining first that 71.2 per cent 
of its respondents read newspaper edi- 


QUESTION 3: In the event that 
stations presented editorials, 
do you believe that you may 
be more influenced by these 
editorials than by those in 


newspapers ? 
% 
More influenced 28.8 
Less influenced 15.4 
No opinion—don’t know 55.8 
Total percentage 100.0 


Base for percentage 500 


torials, as against 28.8 per cent who 
eschew them for reasons unstated, 
Pulse asked its interviewees for their 
attitudes toward editorializing by sta- 
tions (radio as well as television) in 
the same manner as newspapers and 
in programs which would be clearly 
labeled as editorials and which would 
have no connection with regular news- 
casts (question 1). 

Sixty-six per cent of the 356 readers 
of newspaper editorials would favor 
this type of program, compared with 
20 per cent who would not, and 14 
per cent with no preference or opinion. 
Among the 144 for whom print edi- 
torializing holds no allure 58.3 per 
cent would, however, accept the elec- 
tronic equivalent, with only 13.9 per 
cent dissenting, and 27.8 per cent on 
the fence. 

Of the total sample of 500, 63.8 per 
cent were found to be in favor of sta- 
tion editorializing, which certainly 
to carry the 
Eighteen-point-two per cent were op- 
posed to the idea, while virtually an 
identical percentage—18.0—apparent- 
ly couldn’t care less either way. 

In a closely related query, the re- 
search organization demanded of its 
sample: “Would you be interested in 


would seem motion. 


watching or listening to editorials on 





tv or radio?” (question 2). Somewhat 
curiously—for it would seem that 
favoring station editorializing ought 
to be synonymous with an interest in 
watching or listening to same, and 
vice versa—the responding percent- 
ages don’t quite link up with those of 
question 1. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the Pulse 
people would be interested in tuning 
in airborne editorials, some five per 
cent more than those who favor them 
in the first place, while 16.4 per cent 
would not be thus interested, meaning 
that 1.8 per cent of those not favoring 
the idea, evidently in principle, would 
at least give it a whirl if such were to 
come to pass over their objections. 
And whereas 18 per cent couldn’t 
make up their minds whether or not 
they favored editorials on the air, only 
14.6 per cent straddled the are-you- 
interested query by expressing no 
preference. 

“In the event,” asked Pulse in ques- 
tion 3, “that stations presented edi- 
torials, do you believe that you may 
be more influenced by these editorials 
than by those in newspapers?” This 

(Continued on page 74) 


QUESTION 4: During last year’s 
national election campaign 
from which of the following 
sources do you feel you 
learned the most regarding 
the candidates and the issues 
involved ? 


% 
Television 71.2 
Radio 11.4 
Newspapers 41.2 
Magazines 5.4 
Total percentage 129.2* 
Base for percentage 500 


*Totals over 100% due to multiple 
responses. 
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Numbers...and beyond 


One Station’s Audience Distribution Mr. Boehm, vice president in 
6:00 pm charge of research for Young Tele- 
vision Corp., presents a sterling ex- 
ample of the analytical mind at work 
of audience in a field commonly believed less than 
scientific. His Bachelor of Science de- 


percent 


outside ; ; " ; 
gree in electrical engineering from 


metropolitan area Virginia Military Institute was fol- 

lowed by graduate work in finance at 

the Wharton School of Business. 
Before joining Young Tv, Mr. 





7:00 pm 


Boehm worked in research and sta- 
tion clearances for ABC-TV. His first 
acquaintance with the broadcasting 
industry, however, took place years 
earlier when, pre-military, he was an 


8:00 pm NBC page. 





this business of ours is that a 


oO” of the funnier things about 


station manager can spend money 





and time in programming to his own 
9:00 pm satisfaction, and then can look at a 
rating book and see that ARB or 
Nielsen or Pulse “really gave it to us 
this month!” Or, if the ratings are 
good: “Hey, we hit it big this time!” 
On Broadway the reactions of a hand- 
ful of theatrical critics undeniably are 
important, but the television industry 
—both on the selling and buying 
ends—amust learn that the rating serv- 
ices provide far more than expres- 
sions of opinion. 

No, this is not a repetition of that 
oft-heard cry for more qualitative 
data. Certainly there’s a need for in- 





11:00 pm formation on viewer preferences, in- 
come, education and the like, but 
while this material is slowly evolving, 
it seems reasonable to utilize what 
ARB Orlando survey, Thurs., Nov. 1960 we have now to its fullest extent. And 
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Ratings are more than ratings, 


researcher says: they’re helpful 


marketing tools 


BY FRANK G. BOEHM 


what we have are primarily coverage 
studies and periodic ratings. 

Looking at each, the fact that 
broadcasters and advertisers have in- 
vested four times since 1956 in the 
measurement of tv station reach em- 
phasizes the dynamic character of 
video coverage. Obviously these cost- 
ly studies are valuable research tools. 
They are not, however, a substitute 
for continuing station analysis, since 
they do not relate to specific advertis- 
ing requirements. Additionally, any 
change in facilities or competition 
can greatly affect a market today, but 
will not be evident in a coverage 
study taken six months or a year ago. 

(As an example, consider two 
neighboring markcts, A and B. At 
the time of the last coverage survey, 
the single station in market A was 
affiliated with the same network as 
one of two stations in market B. Con- 
sequently, station A shared its cover- 
age of an overlapping area with the 
B-market affiliate. By changing its 
affiliation to a third network, A put 
itself in the position of providing 
unduplicated network service to its 
entire coverage area—a fact that 
would not appear in the original 
coverage study. It should be clear 
that such studies can be deceptive 
unless they reflect current facilities 
and affiliations. ) 

Ratings, of course, are subject to 
a similar complaint. As nothing in 
the medium is static, a rating is al- 
ways in the past tense—in spite of the 
various “instantaneous” methods de- 
vised to provide data. Admitting this 
flaw, it is still possible to utilize a rat- 
ing book for considerably more in- 





formation than the average media 
buyer obtains. There’s grown to be a 
psychological’ dependence on _ the 
numbers alone in the rating reports, 
while other valuable data are disre- 
garded—perhaps because such data 
must be gleaned and interpreted at 
some effort. 


Some Data Available 


What kind of data? One example 
is evident in table 1, illustrating that 
the audience of one tv station varied 
not only minute-by-minute in size, 
but in geographic distribution (cov- 
erage) during a single evening’s 
viewing. The “outside” audience 
(beyond the metro area) rose and 
fell during the five-hour period from 
42 per cent to a high of 56 per cent 
to 0.0 per cent (at 11 p.m.) of the 
total audience. This information, 
readily computed by multiplying the 
quarter-hour rating by the number 
of homes in the metro area and sub- 
tracting the total from the homes- 
reached figure, can have considerable 
significance for certain advertisers. 
Take a manufacturer of headache 





remedies, for instance: he might have 
heavy distribution only in the metro 
area and number his best customers 
among the fast-living, hard-working 
urbanites, His agency might find that 
a spot bought between 7:30 and 8:30 
p-m. would reach more prospects 
than one placed around 9 p.m.—al- 
though the later hour might mean 
more total homes. 

Similarly, an advertiser with a 
product of particular appeal to 
suburban or rural viewers—say, lawn 
sprinklers or farm equipment—might 
eliminate late-night announcements 
from the schedule, although the sta- 
tion’s homes-reached figure could be 
high. 

But, a buyer will note, programs 
change from month to month or even 
week to week; how can you know the 
audience will fluctuate next month 
exactly as it did last month? The 
answer is: you can’t know exactly— 
but an awareness of the availability 
of such material can mean less chance 
of going wrong—and more chance 
of buying right. 

(Continued on page 68) 


Location of Stations’ Hqmes 


19% outside 


station A, 11,300 total homes delivered 


side 


eran 
station B, 11,200 total homes delivered 


ARB, Nov. 1960, 6:30-6:45 p.m. Sat. 












A little girl and her tricycle sell Texaco 


A new wave? 


— ‘ | et Results of Tv Commercials Festival 


Human values prevailed . . 


#25 





An example of naturalism: an elevator chock-full of Chun King 





ival 








[' must have been a weary, just- 
about-sated platoon of advertising 
executives who trooped back to their 
desks recently after weeks of judging 
better than 1,350 television commer- 
cials. Eyes ringing, ears bloodshot, 
minds aflame with celluloidal and 
electronic images of teeth and hair 
and detergent, these judges (in the 
second American Tv Commercials 
Festival) must have wondered: what 
did it all mean? 

They had scored off points for such 
things as impact, copy, tastefulness, 
believability, and had come up with 
winners and runners-up in 30 prod- 
uct categories, plus a score of special 
citations. They had recognized ex- 
cellence. They had dismissed medi- 
ocrity. They had hailed the good and 
the true and the beautiful. But they 
were tired; they had seen them all. 

Not so the audience which flocked 
to New York’s Hotel Roosevelt to see 
and hear about the winners. They 
were treated (at least some of them 
said) to an esthetic experience, an 
illumination, an epiphany. There was 
Alice Ghostley for General Electric, 
Leonard Bernstein’s music for Ban 
deodorant, that desperate Martini & 
Rossi hand clutching for the bottle, 
Jax beer sold with the voices of 


. as in this commercial for Ban deodorant 


Nichols & May, Emmett Kelly clown- 
ing for CARE. 

In fact, the suggestion that came to 
the lay observer was that creators and 
producers of commercials had broken 
out of the parochial confines of Madi- 
son Avenue and the dizzying void of 
the optical lab. Is there a trend in 
television commercials? The answer, 
it would appear, is that there is a 
growing emphasis on naturalism and 
a concomitant attempt to involve the 
emotions of the audience. In brief, a 
trend toward human values, as op- 
posed to the joking approach, the 
glamor technique, the straight sell. 


Interesting Patterns 


As the box on page 36 indicates, 
just about a third of the winners fell 
into this category, exemplified by such 
commercials as Drake’s Follow the 
Leader (through Young & Rubicam), 
Ban’s Documentary (through Ogilvy, 
Benson & Mather), Armstrong Cork’s 
Fix the Ceiling (through OBM), Tex- 
aco’s Little Girl—Tricycle (through 
Cunningham & Walsh) and Metre- 
cal’s Lonely Man (through Kenyon & 
Eckhardt). 

The box on page 36 also shows 
some interesting patterns among the 


award winners. Thus, 87 per cent 









. and this for Drake's 


suggest a trend toward audience involvement and realism 


were on film, while the remaining 13 


per cent were on tape—a ratio that 
might easily approximate the degree 
to which these two production tech- 
niques have been used in the past 
year. 

Broken down by geographical areas, 
the award winners pretty much reflect 
the amount of production done in 
each area, although it might be argued 
that the west coast received a greater 
percentage of notices compared to the 
actual work done out there. East- 
coast winners accounted for 72 per 
cent of the awards, the midwest six 
per cent, and the west coast 18 per 
cent. The remaining four per cent was 
split between local and foreign win- 
ners. 

Within the film category the live- 
action technique reigned supreme. 
Sixty-four awards, representing 74 
per cent of the film category, went to 
live-action commercials. Animators 
received 23 awards, or the remaining 
26 per cent. 

Awards were given in each product 
category for a best, a runner-up and, 
on occasion, an honorable mention or 
a special citation. Totaling them all, 
the most awarded advertising agency 
in the business was BBDO, which re- 
ceived an even dozen: four bests, six 
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runner-up spots and two special cita- 
tions. Doyle Dane Bernbach followed 
with 10 awards, but with not one 
best; its box score: six runner-up 
spots and four special citations. Third 
place went to Benton & Bowles, which 
received nine mentions. However, 
B&B actually edged out the first two 
in terms of bests: it received six, in 
addition to one runner-up award and 
two special citations. 

Young & Rubicam received four 
best awards, three runner-up spots 
and one special citation, for 2 total of 
eight, to rank in the number-four 
position. J. Walter Thompson equaled 
B&B’s six best awards, but placed in 
the number-five spot with just that 
number. Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 
tied with Campbell-Ewald in sixth 
position, Each agency received four 
awards: OBM got one best, two run- 
ners-up and one special citation; 
Campbell-Ewald received two bests 
and two special citations. 


Winner With Nine 

A total of 45 different production 
houses shared in these awards. MPO 
Videotronics was far and away the 
over-all winner with nine credits, four 
of which were bests, two runners-up, 
two special citations and one honor- 
ary mention. Tv Graphics followed 
with seven—four bests, two runners- 
up and one special citation. The now- 
disbanded CBS Production Sales tied 
with Tv Graphics, but its awards 
broke down this way: one best, one 
runner-up, three special citations and 
two honorary mentions. 

Elliot, Unger & Elliot and Elektra 
Films tied for fourth place, each with 
six awards. However, Elektra received 
three bests and three runners-up, 
while EUE received five runners-up 
and one special citation. VPI Pro- 
ductions followed with five awards 
(one best, two runners-up, one spe- 
cial and one honorable mention). 
Transfilm-Caravel received four 
awards—one in each category. 

The first-place awards consist of 
ceramic plaques set in mahogany 
frames—suitably engraved with the 
titles of the commercial and the names 
of the advertiser, agency and produc- 
tion firm. Runners-up receive certifi- 
cates. Under the direction of Wallace 
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Award Winners 
Analysis of the 100 top selec- 
tions from the 1961 Festival as 
to techniques employed and 
where produced—all of them 
winners of either best-of-prod- 
uct caiegory, runner-up or spe- 
cial citation awards. 
Se os 87 87% 
Video tape ...... 13 13% 
ee ccs oe 72 72% 
West Coast ...... 18 18% 
Midwest ........ 6 6% 
Ec anaae nels 2 2% 
EN caw Os 2 2% 
OF THE FILM WINNERS: 

Live Action ..... 64 74% 
Animation ...... 23 26% 
OF ALL WINNERS: 

PN cca suis e's 31 31% 
Non-Verbal ...... 4 4% 
Demonstration ... 29 29% 
Orchestral Score .. 25 25% 
Music with Lyrics. 14 14% 
Human Values ... 33 33% 
(realistic approach) 











A. Ross, entries in this second Ameri- 
can Tv Commercials Festival were 
judged by 80 advertising and agency 
executives. 

The following are the 1961 award 


winners: 


Apparel: 

Best: Du Pont “Westbury Fashions”; E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours; BBDO; Videotape 
Productions of New York. 

RUNNER-UP: Du Pont “Dacron & Cotton 
Blouses”; E. I. du Pont de Nemours; 
BBDO; NTA Telestudios, New York. 


Appliances: 

pest: G.E. Refrigerator “Tango”; Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; Young & Rubicam, 
Inc.; VPI Productions, New York. 

RUNNER-UP: Singer Sewing “Dressmaking” ; 
Singer Sewing Machine Co.; Young & 
Rubicam, Inc.; Audio Productions, New 
York. 


Automobiles: 

Best: Corvair “Oasis”; Chevrolet Division, 
General Motors; Campbell-Ewald Co.; 
American Films, St. Louis. 

RUNNER-UP: VW Sedan “Italian Designer” ; 
Volkswagon of America; Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, Inc.; VPI Productions, New 
York. 

Auto Accessories: . 


BEST: Delco Replacement Parts “Dynamo” ; 
Delco-Remy Division, United Motors 


Sve.; Campbell-Ewald Co.; Arco Pro- 
ductions, Paris & New York. 

RUNNER-UP: Du Pont “Telar”; E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours; BBDO, Inc.; Pintoff 
Productions, New York. 

Baked Goods: 

BEST: Drake’s Ring Dings “Follow The 
Leader”; Drake Bakeries; Young & 
Rubicam, Inc.; Sarra, New York. 

RUNNER-UP: Downyflake Muffins 
Up”; Downyflake Foods; Smith/Green- 
land Co.; Elliot, Unger & Elliot-Screen 
Gems, New York. 

Bath Soaps: 

BEST: Praise “Laurie Peters”; Lever Broth- 
ers, Ltd.; Cockfield, Brown, Ltd., 
Toronta; B. L. Associates, New York. 

RUNNER-UP: “Eleventy-Eight 
Children” ; & Gamble Co.; 
Compton Advertising, Inc.; Elliot, Unger 
& Elliot-Screen Gems, New York. 

Beers & Wines: 

BEST: Jax Beer 


“Coming 


Ivory Bar 
Procter 


“Kangaroo”; Jackson 
Brewing Co., Jacksonville; Doherty, 
Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc.; Pelican 
Films, New York. 

RUNNER-UP: Martini & Rossi “Crate at 
Sea”; Renfield Importers; Reach, Mc- 
Clinton & Company, Inc.; MGM-TV, 
Culver City, Calif. 

Breakfast Cereals: 

TIE FOR BEST: Post Toasties “Typewriter” ; 
General Foods Corp.; Benton & Bowles, 
Inc.; Craven Film Corp., New York. 

TIE FOR BEST: Kellogg’s Snack-Pak “What 
To Buy”; Kellogg Co.; Leo Burnett Co., 
Chicago; Filmfair, Hollywood. 

Cake Mixes: 

BEST: Duncan Hines Early American “Date 
Nut”; Procter & Gamble Co.; Gardner 
Advertising, St. Louis; Wilding, Chicago. 

RUNNER-UP: Betty Crocker “Marble Cake”; 
General Mills, Inc.; BBDO; MPO Video- 
tronics, New York. 

Cigarettes & Cigars: 

Best: Lucky Strike “Match”; The Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co.; BBDO; MPO Video- 
tronics, New York. 

RUNNER-UP: Marlboro 
Morris, Inc.; Leo Burnett 
Chicago; Wilding, Chicago. 

Coffees & Teas: 

BEST: Instant Maxwell House “Iced”; Gen- 
eral Foods Corp.; Benton & Bowles, 
Inc.; Television Graphics, New York. 

RUNNER-UP: Maxwell House “Coffee Bas- 
ket”; General Foods Corp.; Ogilvy, 
Benson & Mather, Inc.; Television 
Graphics, New York. 


“Coffee”; Philip 


Company, 


Consumer Services: 

pest: Esso Oil Heat “Cat”; 
Ltd., Canada; MacLaren 
Toronto; Elektra Film Productions, New 
York. 

RUNNER-UP: Allstate “No Accident”; All- 
state Insurance Co.; Leo Burnett Com- 
pany, Chicago; Quartet Films, Holly- 
wood. 


Imperial Oil 


Advertising, 


(Continued on page 70) 

















animation 
expensive? 


NOT NOW! 


For the first time, our animation studios . . . the largest 
in the East . . . are available for the production of ani- 
mated industrial films, animated commercials, and car- 
toon program series for television. 


The equipment, cameras, facilities in our dust-free, air- 
conditioned studios are the most modern and the finest 
available. 


Our permanent staff of animators, designers, and direc- 
tors have unduplicable prestige credits. 


We specialize in the use of Eastman color negative. 


AND YET: our costs are competitive not only to American 
producers of animation but also to European and Asiatic 
producers. Quality? Absolutely. 


When you consider animation and are concerned with 
cost and quality, contact 


Joseph Oriolo, Executive Producer 


FELIX THE CAT CREATIONS, INC. 


Paul Kasander, National Sales Director 


ANIMATION CENTER 
355 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 @ YU 6-5161 









Mr. Willey writes a daily col- 
umn of television criticism which 
is syndicated in several California 
newspapers. Not always on the 
critical side of the fence, Mr. Willey 
has worked in commercial broadcast- 
ing. At one time he managed, as he 
puts it, “a little coffee-pot operation,” 
an fm station in the midwest. More 
recently he served as educational di- 
rector for KPIx, the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co. television station 
in San Francisco. 

He was director of radio and tele- 
vision at Beloit College in Wisconsin 
for three years, has been teaching at 
Stanford for 10 years and is current- 
ly director of the Radio-Television- 
Film Institute at that university. 

The following is a reprint of Mr. 
Willey’s column of April 3 last. It 
appeared in the Palo Alto Times, the 
Redwood City Tribune, the Berkeley 
Gazette and the Concord Transcript, 
and it was written in direct re- 
sponse to “What's Wrong With Our 
Critics?,” the article based on a lec- 
ture by author-lecturer Max Wylie 
that appeared in the March 20th 
issue of TELEVISION AGE. 


t was a provocative lecture by a 

man for whose contributions to 
broadcasting I have long had con- 
siderable respect . . . Max Wylie. . . 
and it invites comment from at least 
one critic who is neither hostile nor, 
it is hoped, too seriously misin- 
formed. 

Mr. Wylie’s arguments were pre- 
ceded by his candid acknowledge- 
ment of many things he considers 
wrong with television. Since those 
who cast the stones are not yet with- 
out sin, here are the major faults of 
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No tv hater. . . says this critic, 


responding to Max Wylie’s criticisms 


of video critics 


tv criticism as I see them: 

1. On the one hand, there’s too 
much of it. The daily deadline places 
a premium on the “dependable” hack 
rather than the discriminating ob- 
server-reporter. 

2. On the other hand, there’s not 
enough of it to go around. How many 
thousands of hours of programs 
necessarily must pass unnoticed ? 

3. The critics often are insufficient- 
ly trained for their task, ill-prepared 
to evaluate so wide a range of subject 
matter from camera angles to chore- 
ography, documentaries to drama, 
culture to commercials. 

4. Criticism often is entrusted to 
little men with big ideas, anxious to 
establish reputations for themselves 
by riding roughshod but wittily over 
a most vulnerable medium. 


Not to be Condoned 


But if this produces poor criticism, 
it should not be condoned as “what 
the readers want.” Mr. Wylie’s thesis 
is “there is nothing wrong with 
mediocrity if you are’ mediocre”; 
most viewers, he observes, are poorly 
educated and tired at night and 
therefore tv is just fine as it is. 

Such reasoning could also justify 
a low standard of lighthearted tv 
criticism, but it doesn’t. 

In a very entertaining essay writ- 
ten 19 years ago, Mr. Wylie put forth 
what I have always regarded as the 
most articulate defense of radio's 
soap operas. The very same argu- 
ments—indeed, much of the verbatim 
text—are now employed to explain 
such things as violence on tv. 

This all-purpose argument, in es- 
sence, is that we have grown up with 
violence 


in our nursery 


rhymes, 


BY GEORGE WILLEY 





novels, plays, operas, etc.; violence 
of a sort which often exceeds any- 
thing seen on television. 

Such a comparison fails to take 
into account the environment in 
which the nursery rhymes were in- 
troduced, the aesthetic distance of 
the printed page, the fact that 
violence in legitimate drama occupies 
but a small portion of an evening 
in the theatre, is often committed 
off-stage and never shown in close de- 
tail, 

And this important distinction: if 
we have always been exposed to 
violence, it has been in small, rela- 
tively digestible portions . . . not as 
a steady diet day after day. This 
makes a difference; this can hurt. 

A serious, purposeful critic does 
not, as Mr. Wylie contends, hate tele- 
vision. We do not argue “instead of” 
but “as well as” or “in addition to”; 
we do not speak for a cuitural or in- 
tellectual elite but for that portion of 
the audience that very much wants 
to grow up instead of down. 

Representative Walter Judd, key- 
note speaker at the national Republi- 
can convention, drew heavy applause 
at one point in particular when he 
lashed out strongly against what he 
regarded as serious shortcomings of 
ticket. Departing 
from his prepared remarks, he added, 
“I don’t say these things because I’m 
a Republican; I’m a Republican be- 
cause I these 


the Democratic 


sincerely believe 
things.” 

I write as I do not because I’m 
engaged as a tv critic; I’m a critic 
because I sincerely believe that tele- 
vision should be encouraged to fulfill 
its enormous potential for entertain- 
ment and enlightenment. 
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VIDEO 
TAPE 
istheshape of 


QUALITY 


TV commercials 


TODAY! 





FOR THAT “LIVE” LOOK, TAPE IT... 


on SCOTCH® BRAND Live-Action Video Tape! 


“Real-life” presence is the new TV look achieved by today’s 
commercials using “ScotcH” BranD Video Tape. Until now, the 
home-viewer’s picture has been an ingenious compromise —an 
optical medium shown on an electronic screen. 


Not so with tape! “Scorcu” Branp Video Tape offers complete 
compatibility of picture source and picture—both electronic— 
with a greatly expanded gray scale for gradual transitions from 
absolute black to absolute white. In addition, tape eliminates 
jitter, provides excellent sound quality and an “unlimited” number 
of special effects. It all adds up to cleaner, crisper originals of 
unsurpassed quality . . . with exceptional Video Tape duplicates 
and kines from master tapes. 

“SCOTCH” is a registered trademark of 3M Company. © 1961, 3M Co. 


Tape has many advantages—for advertiser, agency, producer. 
Playback is immediate, serious goofs can be remedied at once by 
retakes. Special effects are made instantaneously . . . no lab work 
and waiting. Costs are competitive, savings gratifying. 

Tape is easy to work with, no mystery . . . talented specialists 
are available to help you. Prove it to yourself! 
Send your next TV storyboard to your local tape 
producer for an estimate that will surprise you 
—at no cost or obligation. 

Write for the new brochure, “The Show is on 
Video Tape” —a case history of six commercial 
tapings. Enclose 25¢ to: 3M Co., Box 3500, 
St Paul 6, Minn. 





®. 
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Lucky Strike Ivory Flakes 

Agency: BBD & O Agency: Grey Advertising 
Agency Producer: Bernie Habe: Agency Producer: Catherine Pitts 
MPO Director: Charlie Dubin MPO Director: Mickey Schwarz 


Best in Category Best in Category 





Pal Blades Brylcreem 

Agency: K & E Agency: K & E 

Agency Producer: Max Glandbard Agency Producer: Larry Parker 
MPO Director: Joe Kohn MPO Director: Joe Kohn 
Special Citation Special Citation 


MPO leads the way again with the most awards and 
the most Festival Finalists in the 2nd American TV 
Commercials Festival. Selected by an outstanding jury 
of advertising, agency and TV production executives, 
these awards bear out the creative contribution made 
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takes more awards, has 
more finalists than any 
other production company 
in the second American 
TV Commercials Festival 











P. lus - 18 other commercials selected as finalists and included in the 150 Best TV Commercials of the Year! 











Eastman Kodak Scott Paper 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Agency: J. Walter Thompson 
Agency Producer: Charlie Dubin Agency Producer: Mort Levin 
MPO Director: Charlie Dubin MPO Director: Murray Lerner 
Best in Category Best in Category 


Tide Betty Crocker 


Agency: Benton & Bowles Agency: BBD & O 

Agency Producer: Joe Marone Agency Producer: Bernie Haber 
MPO Director: Marvin Rothenberg Director: Ben Berenberg 

2nd in Category 2nd in Category 


by MPO to the commercials it films. Without losing 
or changing the advertiser’s message, MPO’s profes- 
sional filmmaking skill adds award-winning vitality 
to all its films. Next commercial you make, call in 
MPO frst. 





MPO VIDEOTRONICS, Inc. 
IN NEW YORK: 15 East 53rd St., TR 3-7000/IN DEARBORN: 921 Monroe Bivd., CR 8-4412/IN CHICAGO: 134 LaSalle St., CE 6-3164/IN HOLLYWOOD: 800 N. Seward St., HO 6-3341 
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Film Report 


NEW CBS UNIT 

An all-television animation opera- 
tion for both commercials and pro- 
grams has been established by CBS. 
The new unit—CBS Animations— 
will promote, produce and sell the 
pen-and-ink process. 

The operation, under the direction 
of Thomas Judge, general sales man- 
ager, reportedly was set up because 
of the confusion in the minds of many 
agencies about the role of Terrytoons, 
the CBS-owned animation operation, 
which also produces for theatrical re- 
lease. Terrytoons continues in opera- 
tion as an all-theatrical house. 

CBS Animations is responsible for 
all television activity and will have 
a separate and independent staff— 
both in sales and in production. It 
will use, of course, the CBS-owned 
animation facilities. Its first job in 
the commercials field: a one-minute 
spot for Union Carbide’s 6—12 mos- 


quito repellent, through J. M. Matkes, 
Inc. 

An important factor in the estab- 
lishment of the new unit: a new dol- 
lar-saving process called Xerox (pro- 
nounced Zeerox) which is said to 
eliminate the hand-inking stage in 
animation. 


COMMERCIAL CARAVAN 

Following the announcement of 
awards at the second American Film 
Commercials Festival (see page 34), 
director Wallace A. Ross takes the 
winners on a tour of the country. 

On May 17 the same show will 
have an evening curtain before the 
combined Minneapolis Advertising 
Clubs. A week later Mr. Ross will 
shepherd the commercials to Los An- 
geles, where west-coast winners will 
be awarded in the ballroom of the 
Sheraton West Hotel. 

Early in June Mr. Ross stages a 
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BS Films’ Deputy Dawg, now 

sold in close to 100 markets, is 
set in a wooded section of the south, 
peopled by drawling, animated char- 
acters. As such, it seemed a natural 
to the people at H. W. Lay & Co., who 
arranged a 40-market spread for the 
program throughout the southeast. 

The investment has apparently 
paid off handsomely, if one of the 
advertiser's markets — Charlotte — is 
any criterion. There, according to 
Paul S. Patterson, an account execu- 
tive for Liller Neal Battle & Lindsey, 
Inc., agency for the client, the pro- 
gram, ably promoted by wsoc-Tv in 
that market, has contributed to im- 
pressive sales increases. 

“In terms of results,” says Mr. 
Patterson, “Charlotte has proved to 
be one of the best of many good 
markets on the basis of sales increases 
since the Deputy Dawg show started 
last October. While we cannot give 
any specific figures on the market, 
we can say that Lay’s over-all sales 


showed a 10-per-cent increase in the 
quarter just ended and that sales of 
the Twins Package, which is the item 
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most frequently promoted on the 
Deputy Dawg show, are currently 
running better than 50 per cent ahead 
of last year. 

“Certainly the frequent and inten- 
sive advertising and promotion which 
wsoc-Tv has put behind the show 
has contributed toward making Dep- 
uty Dawg one of the most popular 
syndicated shows in the market, ac- 
cording to ARB and Nielsen.” 

wsoc-TVv telecasts the program on 
Thursday at 6 p.m. Consisting of 26 
half-hours, or 104 separate cartoons, 
Deputy Dawg was produced for CBS 
Films by Terrytoons. Dayton Allen 
does the voices for the numerous 
characters in the series. 


day-long session of winning commer- 
cials in Chicago at the Prudential 
Building Auditorium. Windy City art 
directors, copy and 
clubs will sit in. 

Other tentative showings are 
planned for the Washington, D. C., 
convention of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, May 27-31. In June 
the show will be screened for the De- 
troit Adcraft Club and the Dallas Ad- 
vertising League. 

The total number of showings is 
expected to exceed last year, when 
the winners were seen by few more 
than 50 advertising clubs as well as 


broadcasting 


the national conventions of major ad- 
vertising organizations. 


OTHER AWARDS 

Beginning today, the U. S. and 19 
other nations will be participating in 
the two-week long International Tele- 
vision Festival at Montreux, Switzer- 
land. Entries must meet the festival 
requirement of a “variety or musical 
theme” with a running time of not 
less than 15 minutes and not more 
than an hour. All three American net- 
works have entered, though they are 
understandably reluctant to disclose 
their entries before winners are an- 
nounced. The contest is sponsored by 
the Swiss Broadcasting Corp., and en- 
dorsed by the European Broadcasting 
Union (EBU), which is comprised of 
35 member nations, including many 
American associate member networks. 
Also supporting the contest is the In- 
ternational Organization for Radio 
and Television (OIRT), representing 
networks in Russia, East Europe and 
China. 

National Telefilm Associates’ Play 
of the Week received the national 
award for cultural programs at the 
25th American Exhibition of Educa- 
tional Radio and Television Pro- 
grams (Qhio State Award). Honor- 
able mention was given to Leonard 
Bernstein and the New York Phil- 
harmonic. The Iceman Cometh was 
the play submitted by NTA for judg- 
ing in the contest. The Play of the 
Week has already received the fol- 
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l “It opened up new territories for us in sales and production. Not 

only the obvious ones, such as increasing the number of spots, but 
we find that it becomes much more advantageous for the small agency at 
the local level to buy (taped) spots on a plan basis because these spots 
can be repeated with little extra charge. | cannot single out the most 
important function of our Videotape* Television Recorders —all their 
functions are important. We have made better use of our personnel and 
facilities. And we have cut down the cost of spot announcement produc- 
tion. We have been able to sell the machine and its capabilities along with 
Our own programming and production standards. ...We certainly need the 
recorders and they, in turn, need us. Now tape places at our fingertips — 
and pocketbooks — another tool for creative broadcasting....Why we 
bought Ampex? Ampex invented Videotape and it’s proved itself to the 
entire industry. You can’t ask for more than that.” — Lawrence M. Carino, 
General Manager, WWL-TV, New Orleans, Louisiana. 





3 “It’s a great selling tool. | don’t see how anybody stays in business 
without it.... This market does more dollar volume of local busi- 
ness than a great many of the three-station markets in the country. 
A great percentage of that business is on Videotape....It gets local 
business because it absolutely takes the risk out of it. For example, it’s 
awfully hard for an advertiser to visualize from a piece of copy paper with 
a video column and an audio column just what his commercial is going to 
look like on TV. But if the salesman can say, ‘I’ve got a spot all recorded 
for you on your fall coat sale, and | want you to see it,’ then he’s sold. 
What do we think of Ampex? They're the leaders in tape. They put tape on 
the map, and as far as we're concerned, it’s the Ampex VTR that’s keep- 
ing it there.”— John Tyler, General Manager, KFDA-TV, Amarillo, Texas. 





“We've increased our income with the Ampex Television Recorder 

by not having to spend so much time and money in getting and keep- 
ing business. What we produce on our VTR is keeping clients sold. We're 
putting our efforts where they'll do us the most good and our billing is 
increasing all the time. An end effect has been that our production, be- 
cause of the Ampex Television Recorder, now puts us — a secondary mar- 
ket station — on a par with the quality of metropolitan market stations. 
... Frankly, | can’t see how some of these secondary market stations can 
afford to operate without a Television Recorder. We're sold on TV tape 
recording — sold on our Ampex equipment, too. Ampex has been the lead- 
er for five years now.” — Bill Hoover, President, -TV, Ada, Oklahoma. 





ea) AMPEX CORP 


934 Charter St., Redwood City, Calif. » Ampex of Canada, Ltd., Rexdale, Ontario 


92 “We've used the Ampex VIR to make money and increase business 

... very —. We’ll go on record as we have in the past. We 
know that the Ampex Television Recorder used properly, and sold aggres- 
sively, will pay for itself very easily.... It's increased our business by 
virtue of the volume that we couldn’t have obtained without the machine. 
It’s so successful that we frequently go out to the used car lots, for ex- 
ample, or the furniture stores, or even the banks, and do their commer- 
cials on location on tape. There are so many ways we've used the Ampex 
Television Recorder to make money, that it’s hard to pick out the ones 
to talk about. ...We wouldn’t have the VTR’s if they didn’t make money. 
We think so highly of ours we’re about to spend another 50 thousand dol- 
lars on Ampex equipment. | guess that lets you know how we feel about 
Ampex. Videotape is their baby all the way. Always has been.” — 1 
W. Harvey, Vice President and General Manager, WFLA-TV, Tampa-St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


A, “More than $3,000 a week in billing — both announcement and pro- 
gram — dependent on one Ampex tape machine. That’s a typical 
week here at Channel 5. We've been in business with Videotape for slight- 
ly over two years and our one machine shows 3,272 hours of use and 
service. ... Ninety percent of our political business last fall was on tape. 
| don’t say we wouldn’t have gotten it on a live basis, but it was easier, 
less costly, and much more convenient to candidates, having the busy 
grass roots schedules they do....Sure, we see every reason for getting 
a second machine — and we shall eventually, but we’ve done a phenome- 
nal job with one for two years. There’s no question about our choice of 
Ampex. They are TV tape recording, no doubt about it.” — Fred Fletcher, 
Executive Vice President, WRAL-TV, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





“We do more jobs ... better with Videotape Recording. Business is 

better than it’s ever been and we have a smoother, more efficient 
operation. For us, Ampex VTR is a basic piece of equipment that fit into 
our operation right from the start. It’s no ‘sacred cow’ to us; everyone 
here operates it. And essentially, it gives us a whole crew of operators 
plus announcers ...a real problem-solver when it comes to scheduling 
personnel. From an operating standpoint, it’s tremendous. Today, for in- 
stance, the boys are knocking out 15 1-minute commercials. And we have 
scheduled as many as 63 recordings in one operating day. | wouldn’t want 
to go back to operating without an Ampex.” — Al Beck, Chief Engineer, 
KGBT-TV, Harlingen, Texas. 
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AMPEX 





Pioneer And Leader In Magnetic Tape Technology 


AMPEX VIDEO PRODUCTS COMPANY 














VIDEOTAPE TELEVISION RECORDERS: VR-1000C Deluxe Console, VR-1001A Upright Model + MAJOR YTR ACCESSORIES: Inter-Sync*, Amtec’, Color Facility 
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TELEVISION CAMERAS: Ampex — Marconi Mark IV 
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lowing awards: the George Foster 
Peabody Award, 1959; Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences at New 
York, 1959; the Newspaper Guild 
Page One Award for 1960; the Syd- 
ney Hillman Foundation Prize Award 
for 1959; the Sylvania Award; the 
Show Business Award, and the Monte 
Carlo International Television Festi- 
val Award. 

Bill Hanna and Joe Barbera, cre- 
ators of The Flintstones, were 
awarded the National Cartoonists So- 
ciety’s silver plaque for best in ani- 
mation at the society's annual dinner 


at the Lamb’s Club. 


FOREIGN POUCH... 

Both the arrival of Russia’s cos- 
monaut, Major Yuri Gagarin, at 
Moscow’s airport and the more re- 
cent May Day celebrations were trans- 
mitted on the new facilities of Inter- 
vision, a system which links the 
Soviet Union and its Communist 
neighbors, and the Eurovision Net- 
work, which links 16 European na- 
tions. The signal is a straight pick-up 
from Russia’s normal tv transmission, 
and travels its 2,500-mile journey via 
a system of coaxial cables and micro- 
wave relay stations plotted along a 
route running through Leningrad, 
Tallinn, Estonia, Helsinki, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen and Brussels, where it 
is picked up by BBC’s cross-channel 
link to London. A tape transcript is 
made in London and flown to the 
U. S., permitting viewing less than 
12 hours after the event takes place. 


DOWN UNDER... 

On the other side of the world, 
information has been received re- 
garding procedure in consigning films 
to Australian distributors. There are 
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KTTV TAPE PRODUCTIONS, Hollywood 











WILBUR STREECH PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 





Fina Gasoline (1960 Award) © Taylor-Norsworthy 
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Ford Motor Company © J. Walter Thompson 





ANSEL FILMS, INC., New York 


Howard Johnson  N. W. Ayer & Son 





VIDEOTAPE PRODUCTIONS OF NEW YORK, INC. 





Fruit of the Loom © Grey Advertising Agency 





WCD, INC., New York 


Imperial Oil Ltd. * Mac Laren Adv. Ltd. 





ELEKTRA FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 





General Foods, Inc, * Young & Rubicam 





LARS CALONIUS PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 


S. C. Johnson * Needham, Louis & Brorby 





MONARCH FILMS, INC., Hollywood 








The Kitchens of Sara Lee © Cunningham & Walsh 





RAY PATIN PRODUCTIONS, Hollywood 


three non-interconnected networks 
currently operating in six Australian 
cities, and some dozen more stations 
scheduled to begin operations by the 
end of this year. The two commer- 
cial networks have stablished their 
own film exchanges in Sydney, the 
main Australian port of entry. These 
film exchanges submit all film re- 
ceived (air-freight, duty and clearing 
charges for a half-hour film usually 
run about $60), to the censors. All 
stations share in maintaining the film 
exchanges, since there are no inter- 
connected lines between the stations, 
and all schedules are maintained by 
bicycling of prints. The National 
Telefilm Exchange, operated by Tele- 
vision Corp., Ltd., and the largest of 
the Australian film exchanges, says 
that up to now only a very small 
percentage of U. S. film footage has 
been rejected by censorship. Aus- 
tralia remains the number-one im- 
porter of American tv films. 


JAPAN... 

The MPEAA (Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America, Inc.) has an- 
nounced major concessions in more 
liberal trade regulations governing 
the sale of tv film in Japan. The new 
regulations, result of lengthy efforts 
by Irving Maas, of the association, 
are valid through March 31. 1962. 
They provide: 

1, No limit on the number of for- 
eign films which may be imported— 
eliminating the quota of 10 half-hour 
programs per station per week estab- 
lished for the past year. 

2. No ceiling price per film— 
eliminating the ceiling of $500 per 
half-hour film, and permitting free 
bargaining between buyer and seller. 

3. An over-all increase in the total 
dollar allocation of 45 per cent—from 
the past year’s budget of $2.1 million 
to $3 million for the current year. 

There are four separate categories 
for tv film importation, each limited 
only by the total amount of dollars to 
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UNITED FILM LABS, INC. 


Complete 35mm, |6mm & 8mm 
Black and White Processing. 
Color Printing. 
8mm Magnetic Sound. 

6314 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. HO 3-3350 
















































































































‘tot a available to the television | Advertising Directory of 
= 1. “For Series” Allocation. This is | 
the the network budget, with “network” | SELLING COMMERCIALS 
nl being defined as a combination of | 
wal stations covering, at a minimum, the 
the Tokyo and Osaka regions. There are 
se five such networks and each is allo- | Miller High Life Beer * Mathisson & Assoc. State Farm Insurance * Needham, Louis & Brorby 
= oa cated $8,000 per week—a total of | m= ===> ' _ 
ng $2,080,000. The money may be spent | | 
lly only for regular television series and 
All not for feature motion-picture films. | | 
Im 2. “For Global” Allocation. This is | | 
vai the per-station budget and is divided | te, 
ae among the individual stations accord- | 
ni ing to market size. There are no re- | 
ma strictions on the types of film the sta- | CONSUL FILMS, INC., Hollywood 
tions may buy under this category. 
of It totals $610,000. 
sins 3. “For Color TV” Allocation. This 
all budget is for color film only. It to- | : 
1as tals about $150,000 but cotnaliy will | Morton's Biscuits * Ted Bates & Co. Swan * Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 
_ serve to provide more color film than | 
- the amount indicates. The buying sta-_ | * 
tion must charge only one-third the | 
cost of a color film against this allo- 
cation. The other two-thirds must 
As- come from categories 1 or 2. 
an- 4. “Other” Allocation. No specific 
re total is given in the official regula- | a - ai 
ng tions for this budget, but it is under- FILMEX, INC., New York GROUP PRODUCTIONS, INC., Detroit 
ew stood to amount to around $160,000. | 
rts It includes documentary films of a 
on, news and sports nature, such as World 
52. Series baseball, world title boxing Old Gold Cigarettes * Lennen & Newell Tidy House * Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli 
matches, etc. * a _, . 
wa SALES... 
a Crime and Punishment, the syndi- 
~ cated video-taped series, has resumed 
production on location at San Quen- 
tin, Folsom and Corona Prisons in 
a California, and simultaneously the — 
ree executive producer, Collier Young, | Taussris-CARAVEL W., New York MONARCH FILMS, INC., Hollywood 
* announced that he had sold the series 
into seven major markets, including 
tal 2 
an KTLA Los Angeles and WNEW-TV New 
on Snow Crop * KHCC&A Wildroot * Ted Bates 
ar Create the RIGHT mood every time 
a with the 
or MAJOR MOOD 
to MUSIC LIBRARY 
MAJOR offers you a full twenty hours 
of mood music for titles, bridges, 
backgrounds. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. RAY FAVATA PRODUCTIONS, INC, Hollywod 
150 WEST 46th STREET 
New York 36, New York—Cl-6-4675 
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S. 0. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 


New York Citv: 602 West 52nd Street. PLaza 7-0440 
Hollywood, Calif.: 6331 Hollywood Bivd., HO 7-2124 


SALES « LEASING « SERVICE 
The world" s largest ‘source for film production 
. . Producing, Lighting, 
Processing, Recording, Projection, Etc. 
SEND FOR OUR HUGE CATALOG ON YOUR 
LETTERHEAD TO DEPT. N. 











CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


315 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-1420 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Motion picture and television equipment 
- a - film —— equip- 
ment . pr 
RENTALS . — SALES — SERVICE 














LIGHTING 








CHARLES ROSS, INC. 
333 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 6-5470 
LIGHTING, GRIP EQUIPMENT, 
PROPS AND GENERATORS 
For Motion Pictures and Television 
SALES @ SERVICE @ RENTALS 
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York. Mr. Young says he has per- 


| mission to interview condemned men 


on Death Row, a possible first. He 
also plans to depart from the show’s 


_ usual format to pick up debates on 


| Goldwyn-Mayer Television. 


capital punishment in the legislature. 

Trans-Lux Tv Corp. has added four 
stations to its sales on the American 
Civil War series. One of the signers 
is KMID Midland, Tex. 

National Telefilm Associates has 
purchased the Desilu interest in six 
half-hour film series and nine pilot 
films. As part of the package deal, 
which gives NTA full world-wide 
ownership of an $8-million package 
and all programming produced by the 
NTA-Desilu combination, all other 
financial disputes pending between 
the companies were settled, according 
to an NTA spokesman. 

Films of the *50s, Volume II, a 
new package of 41 more post-’50 
Warner Bros. films, is being put to- 
gether by Seven Arts Associated Corp. 
The first package has now been sold 
into nearly 80 markets. Also at Seven 
Arts: The Cosmic Monsters, a specu- 
lation about “what would happen ii 
take over the world,” 
purchased by wor-tv New York. 

Tv and motion-picture rights to 
The Big E, a biography of the fa- 
mous carrier Enterprise, written by 
Cmdr. Edward B. Stafford, USN, to 
be published by Random House, have 
been purchased by Filmaster, Inc. 


insects was 


PERSONNEL ... 

In preparation for the current pro- 
duction schedule, 
ments 


several appoint- 
have been made at Metro- 
George 


| LeMaire, son of the late motion-pic- 


ture executive, Rufus LeMaire, was 


| named executive assistant to Robert 





Weitman, vice president in charge of 
television production. Director of 
production will be Louis Gray. Mr. 
Gray will coordinate all tv-production 
activities on the company’s five net- 
work series now on the air or sched- 
uled for fall debuts . . . Ralph Se- 
nensky was named assistant to pro- 
ducer Herbert Hirschman on_ the 
Dr. Kildare series. 

Barbara Wilkens has been named 
director of the publicity and sales 
promotion departments of Trans-Lux. 
Miss Wilkens was formerly publicity 
director of wnta-tv New York and 
sales promotion director of NTA Spot 
Sales. 

With production scheduled to start 
late this month on MGM-TV’s Cain’s 
Hundred series, seven writers have 
been appointed. Paul Monash, creator 
and executive producer of the series, 
wrote the opening episode, already 
filmed as the pilot. Other writers 
signed were: Herbert Spiro, Barry 
Trivers, Irving Elman, Lewis Meltzer, 
Mel Goldberg, Clark Reynolds and 
James Yaffe. 

Fletcher Markle has been named as 
director of the Father of the Bride 
series for MGM-TV. Mr. Markle will 
work with executive producer Robert 
Maxwell and producer Rudy Abel. 
Previously Mr. Markle produced the 
Studio One series. 

MGM.-TV appointed Keith A. Cul- 
verhouse as director of sales promo- 
tion. Prior to the new position, Mr. 
Culverhouse was assistant director of 
operations, advertising and sales pro- 
motion for the CBS-TV network. He 
fills the job previously held by Mon- 
roe Mendlesohn, who resigned. 

Rudy Petersdorf has joined Na- 
tional Telefilm Associates, Inc., as 
director of business administration in 
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Beverly Hills, Calif. Mr. Petersdorf 
has been in the business-affairs de- 
partment of Desilu and also in the 
legal department of Capitol Records. 

Two appointments in the sales 
force have been made at the Zakin 
Co. Bob Behrens will move from the 
midwest division to handle the com- 
pany’s eastern sales force . . . Marvin 
Lowe has joined the company as ac- 
count executive, midwest division, 
headquartered in Chicago. 

Bonded Tv Film Service has ap- 
pointed Ben Rachlis midwest sales 
manager, with headquarters in the 
company’s Chicago offices . . . Wil- 
liam O. Humphreys has been named 
account executive for the Seven Arts 
Associated Corp. Chicago office. Mr. 
Humphreys was previously associated 
with Warner Bros. as sales office man- 
ager and sales executive. 

Harvey Chertok has been appoint- 
ed director of advertising, sales pro- 
motion and publicity for Seven Arts. 
He was formerly supervisor of adver- 
tising and publicity for United Artists 
Associated. 

Bob Sande and Larry Greene have 
been signed to compose music, lyrics, 
special material and background 
themes for the Mark Wilson Enter- 
prises one-hour tv special. 


COMMERCIAL CUES... 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., has 
announced that Tom De Huff has 
been promoted to director of com- 
mercial production in the tv and ra- 
dio department. Mr. De Huff has 
been with C&W for the past eight 
years, and has worked in commercial 
production, program development 
and as a tv account executive. 
Films Five's, Inc., a newly or- 
ganized commercial and film produc- 
tion house, has completed a series of 
commercials for Yellow Pages (N. W. 
Ayer, Inc.) and is now at work on 
a color commercial for RCA (Al Paul 
Lefton). Nicholas D. Newton, presi- 
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dent and sales director of the com- 
pany, described it “as a team opera- 
tion with exceptional talent and fa- 
cilities for live action, animation and 
special effects in motion pictures.” 
The company plans to include a live- 
action stage and design, editing and 
animation departments in its offices. 


CORPORATION REPORT .. . 
Unaudited net earnings of MCA, 
Inc., for first quarter ending March 
31, 1961, were the highest in its his- 
tory, and approximately 20 per cent 
in excess of 1960's first quarter. 
Earnings before taxes for this 
quarter period were $4,173,253, com- 
pared with $3,455,838. Net income 
after taxes for the period was $2,- 
019,553, compared with $1,676,835 
in 1960. After preferred dividends, 
net income was 50 cents per share for 
this first quarter, compared with 41 
cents for the same 1960 period. 


Film Commercials 
BANDELIER FILMS, INC. 


Completed: Oklahoma City Florists’ Assn. 
(retail flower sales), Srago. 





DOLPHIN PRODUCTIONS, 
N.Y. & DOLPHIN-ROSS 


Completed: Quaker Oats Co. (Puss-n- 
Boots), Lynn Baker; M. Hohner (Melo- 
dica), Smith & Dorian; Rose-X Chemical 
Corp. (Rose-X-all purpose cleaner), Chalek 
& Dreyer. 

In production: Peter Pan Foundation (bras, 
program opening and closing for Legend 


of Rudolph Valentino), Ben Sackheim. 
FILM FAIR 


Completed: Ralston Purina Co. (Ry-Krisp), 
GB&B; General Foods Corp. (Jell-O), 
Y&R; Bardahl Oil Co. (Bardahl), MMH& 
H; Kellogg Co. (cereals), Burnett; Cali- 
fornia Oil Co. (Chevron), Rippey, Hen- 
derson; Frito Co. (Fritos), EWR&R: 
Chrysler Corp. (Chrysler cars), Burnett: 
Blitz Brewing Co. (beer), Johnson & Lewis: 
Max Factor & Co, (lipsticks), Carson-Rob- 
erts; GM Corp., Delco-Remy Div. (bat- 
teries), C-E; Western Oil & Fuel Co. (gaso- 
line), J. W. Forney; Bank of America 
(Bankamericard), Johnson & Lewis. 

In production: Mattel Toymakers, Inc. 
(toys), Carson-Roberts; Allstate Insurance 
Co. (insurance), Burnett; Campbell Co. 
(beans & franks), NL&B; Best Foods Corp. 
(Skippy peanut butter), GB&B: Malt-O- 
Meal Co. (Malt-O-Meal), Campbell-Mithun. 


GRAY & O’REILLY 


In production: Gulf Oil Corp. (gasoline), 
Y&R; American Home Prods., Whitehall 
Labs. Div. (Dristan), Tatham-Laird; Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. (Jell-O), Y&R; Northam- 
Warren Corp. (Ajusta Roll), Ellington; 
Minute Maid Corp., Snow Crop Div. 
(orange juice), KHCCA. 


KEITZ & HERNDON 


Completed: Patterson Bakeries (Holsum 
bread), Rogers & Smith; Frito Co. 
(Fritos), Tracy Locke. 

In production: Lone Star Gas Co. (range 
campaign, institutional), EWR&R; Carey 
Salt Co. (salt), Lowe Runkle; Austin Na- 
tional Bank (banking services), Winn-Mc- 
Lane; Enco Gasoline (gasoline), NL&B; 
First National Bank in Dallas (banking 
services), Tracy Locke; Minnesota Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan (banking services), 
Kerker-Peterson. 


PAUL KIM—LEW GIFFORD 


Completed: General Electric (show open- 
ing), BBDO; Downyflake Foods (frozen 
foods), Smith/Greenland; Rowntree Candy 
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SCORED BY EDDY MANSON PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
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(Kit Kat), JWT; Schwayder Bros. (Sam- 
sonite luggage), Grey; Ford Motor Co. 
(Mercury cars), K&E; National Biscuit 
Co. (Nabisco party snacks), M-E; Camp- 


bell Co. (soup), BBDO; General Mills 
(Trix), D-F-S; Schaefer Brewing Co. 
(beer), BBDO; Chase & Sanborn (in- 


stant coffee), JWT; Topps Chewing Gum 
(Bazooka), Wexton; U. S. Steel Corp. 
(innersprings), BBDO; Defense Depart- 
ment (Armed Forces Day), direct; Gen- 
eral Foods, Post Div. (40% bran flakes), 
B&B; Endicott-Johnson Corp. (shoe sales 
film), Hicks & Greist. 

In production: Chase & Sanborn (instant 
coffee), JWT; Warner Lambert Products 
(Fizzies), Lambert & Feasley; General 
Mills (Trix), D-F-S; Sperry Rand Corp., 
Remington Div. (electric shavers), Y&R; 
Labatt Importers (beer), JWT. 


PELICAN FILMS, INC. 


In production: East Ohio Gas Co. (gas 
dryer), Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove; Nar- 
ragansett Brewing Co. (beer), DCS&S; 
General Foods, Birdseye Div. (beef pie), 
Y&R: Ford Motor Co, (Falcon), JWT; 
Best Foods Co. (Niagara starch), L&N; 
Union Carbide (Eveready), Esty; Crisp 
Co. (Mimi), Wermen & Schorr; R. J. 
Reynolds Co. (Winston), Esty; Jax Brew- 
ing Co. (Jax beer), DCS&S; Bristol-Myers 
Co. (Sal Hepatica), Y&R; Post Cereals 
Co. (Captain Crisp), B&B; Schaefer Brew- 
ing Co. (Schaefer beer), BBDO; Dutch 
Masters Cigar Co. (cigar), EWR&R. 


TRANSFILM-CARAVEL, INC, 


Cempleted: Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. (Pepsi- 
Cola), BBDO; Procter & Gamble (Prell, 
Zest), B&B; General Electric (washing 
machines), Y&R; National Biscuit Co. 
(Dromedary Mix), Ted Bates; RCA (RCA 
Victor records), Grey; Sun Oil Co. (Suno- 
co), Esty; U. S. Steel Corp. (institutional), 
BBDO; Standard Oil Co, (Esso), Mac- 
laren; Mennen Co. (Brake), Grey; Con- 
solidated Cigar Corp., Muriel Cigars Div. 
(Muriel Airtip), L&N; Andrew Jergens 
Co. (Woodbury shampoo), C&W; Phillips 
Petroleum Co. (Phillips 66), Lambert & 
Feasley; Nestle Co. (Nescafe), Esty; Ve- 
nus Pen & Pencil Corp. (Venus pencils), 
DDB; American Home Prods., Whitehall 
Labs, Div. (Infra-Rub), SSC&B; Chese- 
brough-Pond’s, Inc. (Pond’s Angel Skin), 
NC&K; Minute Maid Corp. (orange juice), 
Ted Bates; American Home Prods., White- 
hall Labs. Div. (Primateen), Ted Bates; 
Philips Van Heusen Corp. (Van Heusen 
shirts), Grey. 

In production: Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. 
(Pepsi-Cola), BBDO; Johnson & Johnson 
(baby products), Y&R; P. Ballantine & 
Sons (Ballantine ale), Esty; Colgate-Palm- 
olive Co. (Fab), Ted Bates; P. Lorillard 
Co. (Old Gold cigarettes), L&N; Genessee 
Brewing Co. (Genessee beer), McCann- 
Marschalk; Continental Baking Co. (Won- 
der bread), Ted Bates; Schick Inc. (elec- 
tric razors), NC&K; American Home Prods., 
Whitehall Labs. Div. (Bisodol), SSC&B; 
Greyhound Bus Corp. (Greyhound bus), 
Grey; Lionel Corp. (Lionel trains), Grey; 
Richardson Merrill, Inc. Clearasil), Len- 
nen & Newell. 











PATHE’S FABULOUS STUDIO 7A, for the BIG 
SOUND in Scoring Music to everything from 
10 sec. SPOTS to FEATURE FILMS. One 
Musician or 100. 16 and 35mm projection. 


PATHE SOUND SERVICES, INC. 
105 E. 106th St., New York 29, N. Y. 
EN 9-4040, TR 6-1120 
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Wall Street Report 





METROMEDIA EXPANDS. Several 
issues back this column pointed to 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. as 
an example of a nicely balanced entry 
in the tv-radio-advertising field. Now 
it’s quite plain that the management 
plans to expand further along these 
lines. At the annual meeting at the 
end of March the stockholders took 
three steps in this direction. 

1. A change in name to Metro- 
Media, Inc., a title the management 
presumably believes more accurately 
reflects the diversified nature of its 
activities. In fact, 50 per cent of its 
revenue comes from broadcasting. 

2. An increase in the number of 
shares of stock to 3.6 million, of 
which 3.5 million are common and 
100,000 preferred stock. At present 
there are 1,699,137 shares outstand- 
ing. The new -increase in authorized 
shares adds one million common 
shares and 100,000 preferred shares 
to the company’s security inventory 
in the event that an attractive expan- 
sion opportunity presents itself, which 
could be any moment. 

3. Finally, a restricted stock-op- 
tion plan was authorized that makes 
100,000 shares of common available 
to key officers and employes. The op- 
tions are good for 10 years. No em- 
ploye may exercise his option unless 
he continues in MetroMedia’s employ 
two years after it is granted. After 
two years the option is exercisable 
up to 25 per cent of the number of 
shares each year for the next four 
years on a cumulative basis. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. QObvious- 
ly, this move also reflects the expecta- 
tion that the company will be grow- 
ing and the desire of the management 
to be in position to capitalize on that 
growth. 

The results of 1960, when com- 
pared with 1959, show how this ex- 
pectation is being realized. The com- 
pany’s gross revenue catapulted to 
$42.5 million last year, compared 
with $16.5 million in 1959. Net in- 
come, however, barely moved to $1.01 
per share, compared with $1 per 


share in the 1959 period. However, 
in cases where acquisitions have been 
involved, some analysts regard cash 
flow—earnings plus depreciation 
charges—as more revealing, and in 
that category the increase was to 
$3.23 per share from $1.91 per share 
in 1959. 

John W. Kluge, president’ and 
chairman of MetroMedia, recently 
outlined the steps he took to push the 
company to its present position. 


STEPS TO A GOAL. Mr. Kluge and 
his associates purchased 350,000 
shares of the company’s common 
stock and took over the management 
in March 1959. Their first move, 
after stabilizing the company’s sales 
and earnings, was to acquire WIP-FM- 
AM Philadelphia. The next purchase 
was KOVR Sacramento-Stockton. Then 
came the acquisition of WTvH Peoria, 
and in late 1960 the company ac- 
quired wtvp Decatur, Ill. 

These units were added to the ones 
that the company already had— 
namely, WNEW-TV-AM New York, 
wttc Washington, D. C., and wWHK 
Cleveland. 

Then early this year Mr. Kluge 
negotiated the acquisition of KMBC- 
TV-AM Kansas City, subject to FCC 
approval, In this purchase the price 
was $10,250,000, but it provided no 
drain on MetroMedia’s earnings, 
since it was financed by loans with- 
out any equity financing by MM. 
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Mr. Kluge recently indicated that 
MetroMedia intends to acquire other 
vhf stations. He also believes that the 
purchase of the Worldwide Broad- 
casting System, which reaches two 
thirds of the radio stations of the 
world through rebroadcasting pro- 
grams in English, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, will also add to the com- 
pany’s income. 

Finally, there came the purchase 
of Foster & Kleiser, second largest 
outdoor advertising company and the 
largest on the west coast. Formerly 
owned by W. R. Grace, F&K has 
34,000 billboards stretching from 
Seattle to San Diego and as far in- 
land as Tucson. Mr. Kluge analyzed 
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the purchase of F&K thusly: 

The company’s billboards, _ if 
erected from scratch, would cost $21 
million, and MetroMedia paid $14 
million. Of that total $2 million was 
in receivables, $1 million for trucks 
and real estate and $11 million for 
the boards. They also give the com- 





compares with $6,936,936 grossed 
during the similar period last year. 

The company’s statement showed a 
cash flow of $993,814 for the 13-week 
period, mounting to 58 cents per 
share, as against the cash-flow figure 
of $706,491, or 45 cents per share for 
the corresponding 1960 period. 


MetroMedia First-Quarter Report 


SD MINE io aS nidsctice cman eee 
Income from operation ........ 
SE SUED a cc aicatanncss< 
Amortization and depreciation .. 
Net income (loss) after taxes ... 
Income per share ............. 
Cash flow (including 

deferred taxes) ............. 
Cash flow per share ........... 
Number of shares outstanding . . 


pany an excellent amount of deprecia- 
tion to apply against earnings in the 
years ahead. 

MetroMedia’s gross revenue for the 
first 13 weeks of 1961, ending April 
2, totaled $11,059,589. This figure 


13 weeks ending 
April 2, 1961 





Kipling Was Wrong 

Commercial and non-com- 
mercial—who said never the 
twain shall meet? wBNs-Tv Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and wosu-Tv, the 
non-commercial outlet of Ohio 
State University, have set up a 
program swap for their mutual 
benefit. 

WBNS-TV is airing at 7:30 
a.m. on weekdays the non-com- 
mercial station’s program Uni- 
versity Hall, which consists of 
art appreciation, language in- 
struction and current events. 
In turn, WOsU-TV is presenting 
WBNS-TV’s purchased Play of 
the Week dramas. 

Director of the University 
Telecommunications Center 


13 weeks ending 
April 3, 1960 


$11,059,589 $6.936,936 
1,105,876 1.105.364 
329,062 190,055 
799,480 613.992 
(12.666) 146,499 

— 09 

993.814 760,491 

58 AS 
1,699,387 1,699,012 


Net income, after taxes, resulted in 
a deficit of $12,666 for the 13 weeks. 
The company points out, however, that 
the Foster & Kleiser division and the 
stations which were acquired during 
1960 were not fully included in the 
first quarter of 1960. In addition, due 
to depreciation charges, the outdoor- 
advertising division usually operates 


at a book loss during this period. 














Stations Break 
In deference to Government- 
al ruling on the networks acting 
as spot representatives, CBS and 
NBC Spot Sales departments in 
the next few weeks will find the 
following 


stations breaking 
away to other representatives: 

From CBS—wrTop-tv Wash- 
ington, WBTV Charlotte and 
wJXxT Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Television Advertising Repre- 
sentatives; KOIN-TV Portland, 
Ore., to Harrington, Righter & 
Parsons, and WBTW to Young- 
Tv. (KSL-TV Salt Lake City has 
already moved to Blair Tv.) 

From NBC—wave-tv Louis- 
ville, Ksp-Tv St. Louis and 
wrcB Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
to the Katz Agency; KOA-TV 
Denver to Blair Tv, and WcKT 
Miami to Harrington, Righter 
& Parsons. New representatives 
for KONA-TV Honolulu and 
WHNB-TV New Britain-Hartford 
are not expected to be an- 
nounced for several months. 
(The Government decree gave 
the network until December to 
divest itself of the stations, which 
reportedly are well satisfied with 
the present arrangement.) 
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Whether the guests were in or out of the drink was not the issue at a recent 

















Richard B. Hull noted that “as 


the joint effort develops, a more : aighed gig Hg ‘ 
J i Triangle stations’ “splash party” in Chicago. Featured was an illustrated pre- 


sentation of the Fresno, Calif., market and Triangle station KFRE-TV. Among 
those attending were (l. to r.) Triangle’s director of national sales, E. H. 
Benedict; Elaine Pappas, North Advertising; Robert Wolf, J. Walter Thomp- 
son; Larry Zeman, Needham, Louis & Brorby, and Betty Lavaty, North Ad- 
vertising. 


comprehensive picture of the 
workings of Ohio State can be 
made available to Central Ohio, 
from research to systematic in- 
struction.” 
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TELEVISION AGE 


H* on the heels of TvB’s hot- 
weather promotion study of 
summertime tv comes a new brochure 
from H-R_ Television, Inc., which 
states flatly, “There is no summer- 
time slump!” 

One point made by the representa- 
tive in passing is worthy of note— 
that tv has its seasonal drop like all 
other advertising media. This fall-off 
in nighttime viewing, however, occurs 
only during prime night hours, with 
a sets-in-use graph showing the num- 
ber of sets used in August 1960, 10-11 
p-m., was equal to those used in Jan- 
uary 1960 during the same hour— 
and August’s numbers were above 
January’s from 11 p.m. to midnight. 

As H-R puts it, “We find a differ- 
ence of only 14 rating points between 
winter and summer viewing.” (And 
that’s comparing the peak sets-in- 
use month of January with the lowest 
month, August.) “What this really 
means is that in the average three- 
station market, each outlet loses less 
than five rating points.” 

Daytime tv, the brochure points 
out, is insignificantly below its win- 
ter counterpart from early morning 
until about 3 p.m. (when the kids- 
home-from-school factor begins to 
boost late-afternoon viewing in non- 
summer months). The conclusion: 
advertisers wanting to reach a pre- 
dominantly female audience can con- 
tinue to use daytime tv through June- 
September; advertisers wanting to 
reach a mixed adult audience will 
find late-night tv a “tailor-made media 
buy.” 


a review of 
current activity 
in national 
spot tv 


Mailing copies to advertisers, sta- 
tions and agencies, and furnishing 
the colorful brochure on request to 
all interested parties, H-R’s executive 
vice president, Frank Pellegrin, ob- 
served that some 4,000 copies of an 
initial 5,000-unit printing had already 
gone out. 

7 » * 

As stated in Tele-Scope last issue, 
Dan Denenholtz, Katz Agency, Inc., 
vice president, recently answered the 
question: why are tv rate cards com- 
plicated? In brief, his answer con- 
sisted of “cost per thousand”—and 
a dependence on cpm by agencies 
and advertisers. At length, however, 
the executive discussed the rise of 
rates for various time periods which 
grew from the original “minute or 
less” figure to prices for ID’s, 20’s, 
two-second spots, 30’s, 90-second spots 
and two minutes. 





Associate media director Bernie 
Rassmussen, who recently set Dell 
comics’ first tv spot campaign, also 
places for Commercial Solvents, Al- 
coa and other clients of F&SE&R. 
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REPORT 


After this came a breakdown of 
time-of-day classifications. From the 
original day and night periods, there 
came early morning, late evening, 
prime time and so on. Discounts next 
became an important factor in in- 
ducing advertisers into tv, and then 
came the matters of pre-emption, rate 
protection and combinability (in 
which various types of announce- 
ments are combined to earn fre- 
quency discounts) . 

While these and other factors make 
rate cards appear complicated, said 
Mr. Denenholz, the printed form in 
which SRDS sets up its published 
cards makes them look even more 
complicated. Seeing no trend toward 
simplification of rate cards, the Katz 
vice president stated that the situa- 
tion would be helped if SRDS printed 
cards in a horizontal, rather than the 
present vertical, form, and if it 
adopted some Katz “improvements” 
such as stating prices in even dollars, 
minus “00” after each. 


Among current and upcoming spot 
campaigns from advertisers and agen- 
cies across the country are the follow- 


o: 
ing: 


ARNOLD BAKERS, INC. 
(Donahue & Coe, Inc., N. Y.) 


Recently having completed the fourth 
agency switch in two years, this baker of 
bread, rolls, etc., uses daytime minutes in 
an expansion program that sees it spreading 
into scattered markets in New England, 
upstate New York and Pennsylvania. 
Schedules are set for about eight weeks 
initially, then return in the fall following a 
summer hiatus. Harry Durando is the 
timebuyer. 
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John R. Wright joined the New 
York tv sales force of the Katz 


MR. WRIGHT 


Agency, Inc., moving to the repre- 
sentative from a similar post at 
Peters, Grifin, Woodward, Inc. 
James Thrash was named manager 
of the Television Advertising Repre- 
sentatives, Inc., new Atlanta office, 
having previously been in charge of 





MR. THRASH 





Rep Report 


the southeast territory for CBS Films, 
Inc. He also previously was a sales 
executive for CBS-TV Spot Sales 
and Time, Inc. 

Hal Abrams, most recently an ac- 
count executive for WBBM-TV Chi- 
cago, joined the CBS-TV Spot Sales 
office in that city in the same ca- 
pacity. His previous experience in- 
cludes sales positions at the Katz 
Agency, Inc., and the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Jack Thompson was appointed to 
head the tv-radio sales-development 
department of the Branham Co., with 





MR. THOMPSON 


his past experience including terms 
at McCann-Erickson, Inc., as a time- 
buyer and at Peters, Griffin, Wood- 
ward, Inc., as vice president of radio 
sales. 

Charles R. Bergh was named man- 
ager, central division, NBC-TV Spot 
Sales, having worked as a salesman 
in the department's eastern division 
for the past nine years. 












ART INSTRUCTION, INC. 


(Knox Reeves Adv., Inc., 
Minneapolis) 

At press time, this advertiser of art-lessons- 
by-mail reportedly was inquiring into the 
possibility of switching from its usual 
practice of setting five-minute “program” 
commercials to schedules of minute 
announcements. Markets are selected and 
include both major and secondary areas. 
Phil Archer is the timebuyer. 


BONANZA AIRLINES 
(Hal Stebbins, Inc., L. A.) 


A considerable portion of this airline’s total 
budget for the heaviest promotion in its 
history will go to spot tv, promoting the 
theme of “the lowest scheduled airline fares 
in existence.” Schedules are planned for 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, Salt Lake City, 

Las Vegas, Reno and Yuma, with the 
campaign to run two or three months. 
Account executive Rudy Perkal is the 
contact. 


BOWL-MOR CO. 

(Harry M. Frost Co., Inc., Boston) 
Last reported here a year ago, this 
maker of automatic pin-spotters for 
Duckpins and other unconventional bowling 
games continues its use of live and taped 
bowling shows featuring the unusual pins. 
Boston currently is the sole market 
running a show, but sponsorship for other 
areas is contemplated. Tvy-radio director 
Virginia Fairweather is the contact. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE CoO. 
(Lennen & Newell, Inc., N. Y.) 


Having set eight weeks of day and night 
minutes in a limited group of markets early 
in January for VEL, this firm is returning 
after the middle of the month for an 
additional 10 weeks in about 50 areas. 
Moderate frequencies of non-prime 
announcements will run. Pete Holland is 
the timebuyer. 

(Continued on page 54) 





FST FOR TV TESTERS 


Tempted to try Spot TV for your product... but not sure? T-S-T (Tele - 
-vision Spot Test) is the low-coin way for qualified advertisers to test this 


great medium without going national. Before and after show surveys how 
your product goes; how your copy line works. Another unique service of... 


TVAR 


TELEVISION ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES, INC. 
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The Buyer Talks About... 
SUMMER RE-RUNS 


Each year about this time some of the more excitable newspaper 
columnists begin warning their readers of the “dreadful” tv season 
ahead. They’re speaking of the summertime months when the networks 
swing into a re-run schedule, and—as do many things about television 
—this bothers the columnists far more than it does most viewers. 

By and large, of course, it would be great if every program on the 
air was brand-new. But we’re all aware that with program costs as high 
as they are now, and going higher all the time, sheer economics make 
re-runs sensible. The newspaper writers can grumble over the fact that 
“Yesterday there were repeats of 62 different programs,” but the buyer 
and video advertiser must remember the writer only knows this by 
counting up the shows on re-run schedule. That is, he didn’t see the 
original telecast of many of the programs any more than most viewers 
did. 

Almost any syndicator or station that programs a considerable 
amount of off-the-network fare can provide data to show there is a good- 
sized audience for series in their first re-run . . . or their third . . . or, 
in the case of a Victory At Sea, Highway Patrol or Whirlybirds, the 
fifth or sixth re-run. This isn’t to imply that every survey is to be swal- 
lowed completely, or without question—but it is true that new viewers 
see many 4 re-run show, while many who saw the program originally 
will sit through it again. 

Yes, many agencies have made a strong plea for summer rates or 
discounts (as they’ve pleaded for lower tv rates all year round), but 
the re-run situation hasn’t come into the picture. For one thing, the 
summer drop in audience just doesn’t seem to be as great as it was 
originally thought to be. What drop does occur to a large extent takes 
place in the late afternoon and early-evening hours, a period when the 
networks are either out of the picture or running quiz shows, dance 
parties or live dramas—most of which are not repeats, but new all year 
long—or when the local stations have kid shows, feature films or news 
sports strips on—and these also do not come under the heading of re- 
run fare. 

Therefore, it’s to be doubted whether re-runs play a major part in 
summer viewing declines, or whether new programming throughout 
the year would cause a measurable increase in summer viewing. 

Syndicators have found a way to offset any objections to the re-run 
situation by dropping repeat programs here and there into a show’s 
regular run. The system, in which every fourth program, say, is a re- 
peat, is a result of the way most syndicated shows are sold—to several 
advertisers on alternating sponsorship arrangement. If the re-runs were 
all held until summer, one advertiser might be left with 13 episodes 
that had already been exposed to the market. 

When a spot schedule has been placed next to a network program, 
it would be a helpful gesture on the part of the station carrying the 
commercials to advance-notify the buyer, “On May 27, this show begins 
summer repeats.” If the buyer or client feels the rating situation might 
change because of the re-runs, some schedule alterations might be made. 
A spot that runs before a network show usually isn’t affected by repeat 
scheduling, as viewers don’t know until the program is well under way 
that it’s a re-run. 
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How many people are watching is 
important, of course. Both ARB 
and Nielsen agree that more people 
watch WJAC-TV than any other 
Station in the Johnstown-Altoona 
market. But WHO is watching is 
also important. Are the viewers 
also buyers? WJAC-TV viewers 
are! Dozens of happy, successful 
advertisers sing the praises of 
WJAC-TV for turning viewers into 
customers. We think we can do the 
same for YOU! 


For Complete Details, Contact: 


HARRINGTON, RIGHTER 
AND PARSONS, INC. 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
Atlanta Los Angeles Son Francisco 
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Spot (Continued from page 52) 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE Co. 


(Norman, Craig & Kummel, Inc., 
ie 

New placements for CASHMERE 
BOUQUET got under way last week in 
more than 20 markets, with daytime and 
non-prime night minutes on film slated for 
five weeks. Al Silverman is the timebuyer. 


DCA INDUSTRIES 

(KHCC&A, New York) 

Having taken over on the ice-cream line of 
this food firm from Ted Bates (which used 
spot last summer on an “Orange Bar”), 
KHCC&A was investigating kid-show 
availabilities at press time with an eye 
toward using minutes in major markets for 
ice cream. Schedules could start next month 
and run through the hot weather. Beryl 
Seidenberg is the timebuyer. 


DELTA AIRLINES 


(Burke Dowling Adams, Inc., 
Atlanta) 


Having used spot last year to promote its 
new jets, this airline was noted as setting 
some schedules to start at the end of this 
month and continue for four weeks in some 
of its primary markets. ID’s and 20’s in 
male-audience periods are sought. Media 
director George Bailey is the contact. 


GOLDEN GRAIN PRODUCTS 
(McCann-Erickson, Inc., S. F.) 


With distribution expanding on RICE-A- 
RONI, new schedules of minutes get 
under way next week in a small group of 
selected markets. The drive will run five to 
10 weeks, depending on the area. Marian 
Monahan is the timebuyer. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
(N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia) 


While it’s used Captain Kangaroo over the 
past few years to promote its line of 
children’s sleepwear, this firm will make 
what is believed to be its first entry into 
spot next week. Four weeks of prime-time 
20’s and some minutes will run in moderate 
frequencies in a pre-Father’s Day push on 
men’s and boys’ underwear. A total of 14 
tv-radio markets is set. Ed Murray is the 
timebuyer. 


HELMS BAKERIES 
(Robert L. Black Advertising, L. A.) 


After an absence of several years from the 
medium, this western baker is returning to 
tv spot. A series of minutes and 20's, 
featuring “three little bakers” characters, is 
set for Los Angeles, San Diego and 
Bakersfield showing. 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. 


(Krupnick & Associates, Inc., 
St. Louis) 
Taking note of the competitive time 
situation and the need for long-range 
planning in order to prepare tie-in ads, 
displays and so forth to back local spot tv 
schedules, the shoe giant has secured firm 
commitments for at least four weeks of four 
kid-show minutes weekly in some 50 
markets for next fall and spring. Starting 
dates and length of schedules on POLL 
PARROT, RED GOOSE and other 
(Continued on page 56) 
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44 Pet's face it,” Les Towne, media 

director at Smith/Greenland 
Co., says, “the 40-second station 
break is here. And when it goes into 
effect this fall we will just have to 
make the best of it. 

“Actually, the 40-second break is 
great for the spot buyer,” the media 
director pointed out. “There will be 
many more 20’s available in compari- 
son to last fall, when spots were pret- 
ty hard to buy. And this move will 
present a new challenge to the spot 
buyer. Twenties backed against one 
another lose a good deal of their 
effectiveness. It will be a case of ‘may 
the best commercial win.’ Buyers will 
need to be more acuate on both the 
type of commercials they are slotting 
and the ones adjacent to their buys. 

“You will probably see an upsurge 
in commercial quality, too,” the exe- 
cutive added. “With two 20’s vying 


LES TOWNE 





for the spotlight in a 40-second break, 
the creative group and the produc- 
tion houses. will be producing 
some unique and exciting commer- 
cials. The situation, however, will be 
a serious one for the purchasers of 
The network 


commercial, surrounded by addition- 


network programs. 


al commercial messages, will lose its 
impact. 





“As a result of the 40-second 
break,” he added, “good prime-time 
ID‘s will be scarce. The stations will 
have the option of selling the 40-sec- 
ond break as two 20’s or a 20 and 
a 10 (10-seconds going into pub- 
lic service.)” The 30-second break, 
unvogue-y from its heavy copy angle, 
plus the 10 undoubtedly will not be 
considered in the pickings. “This se- 
lection will mean buyers for the me- 
dium and small-sized advertisers must 
be more astute in their buying ap- 
proach than ever before.” With the 
want of ID’s, advertisers who now 
have the cream of the buys are apt 
to hold on to them. The ID’s left on 
the selling board may not be con- 
sidered such prize buys.” 

The media director, who oversees 
the buying on Red L, Roman, Louis 
Sherry, Downyflake and other ac- 
counts, has been with S/G for three 
years. He lives in Kew Gardens, 
N. Y., with his wife and two children, 
David and Karen. 








WRGB 


puts your 
MESSAGE 


WHERE 
THE SALE 


BEGINS 




















Sales begin long 
before sales are 
made, and WRGB 
[3 is there at 
the outset in the 


homes (Sm and on 
the minds of the 


people @E2Q who 


can translate your 





message into sales. 


Sales begin here, too, because 
more and more manufacturers 
are discovering the test-market- 
ability of this Northeastern New 
York and Western New England 
audience. The thousands of engi- 
neers, skilled workers, farmers 
and their families who live here 
represent a wide cross section of 
preferences and tastes. And, the 
metropolitan, suburban and rural 
nature of this market further 
gives you an excellent sampling 
of modern America’s living 
habits. But, what really makes 
sales begin here is that WRGB is 
the number 1 voice and picture 
in this area. Let WRGB place 
your message where sales begin. 
Contact your NBC Spot Sales 
representative. 


WwRGB 


CHANNEL 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION 
ALBANY © SCHENECTADY © TROY 
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Spot (Continued from page 54) 


footwear brands depends on the market. 
Media manager Charles Haines is the 
buying contact. 


KEYSTONE CAMERA CO. 
(Bresnick Co., Inc., Boston) 

For its new line of projectors and cameras, 
KEYSTONE is opening up next week with 
a major spot campaign in 40 markets. 
Filmed minutes and 20’s will run for six 
weeks. The schedule is the first fruition of 


follows curtailment of spot use last fall 


MORE THAN 


WEEK 


P 


count 
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D. D. Pal 
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«ste direct 


Your 


PETERS. GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. aad 
SRCAUSIVE NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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of LOCAL programming 
This 
interesting — more effective than the 


(Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., 
Chicago) 

Another brief campaign on SARA LEE 
pastry products was slated to start last week 
and run two weeks in some 20 major 
markets. Day and night minutes and 20’s 
are used in strong frequencies. Marian 
Manzer is the timebuyer. 


LEVER BROS. CO. 
(Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., N. Y.) 
A new schedule for IMPERIAL margarine 


the company’s plans for a big tv year and was slated to get under way at issue date 


(and the previous week) in some 40 


when new model production necessitated a markets. Primarily nighttime minutes will 
concentrated trade promotion. Media go four weeks. Bob Rowell is the buying 
director Robert Finnegan is the contact. contact. 







HOURS 


is the PLUS factor that makes 
WOC-TV more exciting — more 


competition. Yes, more local 
programming for homemakers, 
sports fans, for youngsters . . . 
all this in addition to NBC, 
ABC shows and the best of the 


syndicated shows. 


These are the people that buy 
roducts in the nation’s 47th TV 


market. More than 2 billion dollars 


in retail sales ring on the 


retailer’s cash register. Over 438,000 


TV homes are within the 42 
ies of WOC-TV’s coverage area. 


Col. B J. Palmer And to help you get the maximum 
met number of these dollars WOC-TV 


specializes in effectively co-ordinating 


and merchandising your buy at 


every level — the broker, wholesaler, 


salesman, key buyer as well as 
the retail outlet. 


PGW Colonel has all the facts, 


figures and other data as well as 


day by day availabilities. 
See him today. 


KITCHENS OF SARA LEE, INC. 








LEVER BROS. CO. 
(J. Walter Thompson Co., N. Y.) 
Continuing with the series of brief flights 
for the year noted here Feb. 20, STRIPE 
toothpaste comes into a large group of 
markets over the nation at issue date, using 
three weeks of day and night minutes. 
Frank Marshall is the buying contact. 


LEWIS RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 

(Frank B. Sawdon, Inc., N. Y.) 
Although it’s supplied its cleaning products 
for industrial use, this firm has just begun q 
to put them on the consumer market and is 
looking to spot for strong introductory 
campaigns. DRAIN-AID, STAIN-AID and 
SEPTI-KLEEN are the items currently 
running strong frequencies of daytime 
minutes on three New York City stations 
(following a successful test in Scranton). A 
market-by-market expansion is planned for 
the country, with initial results prompting ) 
consideration of use of prime-time ID’s and 
all-summer-long placements. Media director 
Ardien Rodner is the contact. 


THOMAS J. LIPTON, INC. 
(SSC&B, New York) 

Following up the regular-tea placements 
itemed here last issue, LIPTON Instant 
should hit about 15 markets late this month 
with schedules ranging from four to 13 
weeks in length, depending on the area. 
Mostly ID’s in non-prime nighttime slots 
will be used. Steve Suren is the timebuyer. 


MATTEL, INC. 

(Carson/Roberts, Inc., L. A.) 

While its fall plans were noted here April 3, 
this toymaker was reportedly looking for 
kid-show minutes for a schedule to start 
about issue date in a handful of selected 
markets. The placements will run four 
weeks. Barbara Freeman is the buying 
contact. 


MINUTE MAID CORP. 
Snow Crop Div. 
(KHCC&A, New York) 


Still expanding on a market-by-market 


When you buy 


KCTV, SAN ANGELO 


& San Angelo 


YOU ARE BUYING 
THE FASTEST GROWING 
MARKET IN WEST TEXAS 
© F kaw, san anctio A 

J. HARLEY HUBBARD, GEN. MGR. 


Represented by 
VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNELL, INC. 











basis, the improved SNOW CROP orange 
juice concentrate goes into Cincinnati and 
Dayton at the end of the month and 
additional areas throughout June. Day and 
night minutes, 20’s and ID’s run during the 
introductory period. Beryl Seidenberg is the 
timebuyer. 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILLIPS 


co. 

(C.J. LaRoche & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 
Moving far ahead of the field, NORELCO 
electric shavers reportedly are actively 
looking for minutes, 20’s and ID’s to begin 
next October for the pre-Christmas season. 
Both men and women (as gift-givers) will 
be aimed for in the six-to-eight-week 
schedules. The market list might range 
from 90 to 140 areas. Bob Caglero is the 
buying contact. 


NORWICH PHARMACAL CO. 
(Benton & Bowles, Inc., N. Y.) 
Continuing with its series of quick flights, 
PEPTO-BISMOL comes into a great many 
major markets at the end of the month for 
about five weeks. Filmed minutes and 20’s 
are slotted in late-night periods primarily. 
Will Watterson is the timebuyer. 


PABST BREWING CO. 
(Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., Chicago) 
As is customary at this time of year, the 
brewery is beefing up its schedules in 
upwards of 30 markets by setting new runs 
of nighttime ID’s to get under way by issue 
date and continue through the summer. 
Monday-Friday periods are used. Mark 
Oken is the buying contact. 


PHILIP MORRIS, INC. 

(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 

At the beginning of the month, 
MARLBORO reportedly stepped up its spot 
activity, setting 13 weeks of nighttime 
minutes in a number of markets. 
Frequencies are about five spots per week. 
Media supervisor Gus Pfleger is the contact. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 
Light placements of nighttime minutes for 
new white LAVA soap were reported 
starting early this month in about 120 
markets across the country. Feature film 
and similar slottings, were wanted, with the 
schedules to continue through the P&G 
contract year. Tom Hall is the buying 
contact. 


PURE OIL CO. 

(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 
Following an eight-week campaign set early 
in March, this firm was noted using an 
additional four-five weeks of minutes and 
20’s to start early this month in its top 
markets throughout the midwest and 
southeastern area. Ed Fitzmorris is the 
contact. 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 
(Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., N. Y.) 
Having uncorked its first major carmpaign 
last year for its NIFTY notebook binders, 
this firm evidently found results gratifying. 
At any rate, it’s already looking for evening 
and week-end minutes to start late in 
August and early in September for a few 
weeks just before school opens. The drive 
should be similar to that of 1960 in which 
100 stations covering 140 markets were 
used. Rudy Baumohl is the timebuyer. 








Buyers’ Check List 


New Representatives 
wcktT Miami appointed Harrington, 
Righter & Parsons, Inc., as its na- 
tional sales representative, effective 
July 1. 
wrces Schenectady appointed the 
Katz Agency as its national sales 
representative, effective July 1. 


Rate Increases 

ABC: 

KDAL-TV Duluth, from $550 to $600, 
effective May 1. 

WHEN-TV Syracuse, from $950 to 
$1,000, effective April 15. 

wisw-tv Topeka, from $325 to 
$375, effective May 1. 

wkst La Crosse, Wisc., from $350 
to $400, effective May 15. 

WkKzo-Tv Kalamazoo, from $1,300 
to $1,400, effective May 1. 
CBS: 

KDAL-TV Duluth, from $550 to $600, 
effective May 1. 

wcesi-Ttv Columbus. Miss., from 
$100 to $125, effective May 1. 

wisw-tv Topeka, from $325 to 
$375, effective May 1. 


wkst La Crosse, Wisc., from $350 
to $400, effective May 1. 

WkRrG-TvV Mobile, from $675 to 
$750, effective May 1. 

WKzO-TV Kalamazoo, from $1,300 
to $1,400, effective May 1. 

wrar-tv Norfolk, from $925 to 
$975, effective May 1. 

WTOL-Ttv Toledo, from $950 to 
$1,050, effective May 1. 
NBC: 

KHAS-TV Hastings, Neb., from $275 
to $350, effective May 1. 

KRCA-TV Los Angeles, from $4,250 
to $4,450, effective May 1. 

KTSM-TvV E] Paso, from $350 to 
$400, effective May 1. 

wrrv-Tv Green Bay, Wisc., from 
$650 to $725, effective May 1. 

wisw-tv Topeka, from $325 to 
$375, effective May 1. 


Station Changes 


KTAR-TV Phoenix is the new call- 
letter designation for KVAR. 
wicu-tv Erie, Pa., has become an 


affiliate of ABC-TV. 








KTVU DOES /T AGAIN! 






Ki Vy 


CHANNEL 





SAN FRANCISCO - OAKLAND 


represented by H-R Television, Inc. 


NATIONS 
NUMBER 


Independent 
TV Station 


in Share of Audience 
6:00 PM to Midnight 


March ARB shows share of audience 
leadership over all other independents. 
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ATTENTION 
TIMEBUYERS: 


KTRE-TV, Lufkin, Texas has one of the | 
highest ARB share of audience in the | 
U. S. | 


93.4 


sign-on to sign-off Sunday through | 
Saturday (ARB, MARCH 1960) 


KTRE-TV is recognized by national ad- 
vertisers as a necessary network buy. | 


KTRE-TV has a full network lineup with | 
the best of NBC, CBS and ABC. 


Ask today for availabilities around 
these top rated shows. 


Call Venard, Rintoul & McConnell, | 
Inc., national representatives. 


KTRE-TV 


Lufkin, Texas 


Channel 9 


oe a 


RICHMAN LEWIN | 
Vice President & General Manager | 
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Media Skills Cited by SRA 


The fourth annual “Timebuyer of the Year” award was presented by 
the Station Representatives Association to Hope Martinez of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York, at a luncheon attended by 
more than 500 guests from the advertising and broadcasting fields. 
Newman F. McEvoy, senior vice president and director of Cunningham 
& Walsh, Inc., was presented with the SRA “Gold Key” award for 
distinguished advertising leadership. 

At a similar program in Chicago, William H. Oberholtzer of Leo 
Burnett Co., Inc., headquarters, received an award naming him “Chi- 
cago Timebuyer of the Year.” 


MARTINEZ OBERHOLTZER 


MCEVOY 


Miss Martinez, who joined BBDO in 1945 and moved into the media 
department the following year, became the first member of her sex to 
win the New York award, and the second winner to represent the 
agency. The initial recipient of the honor was Frank Silvernail (1958), 
retired manager of station relations at BBDO, in whose honor the 
yearly award was established. Subsequent winners of the “Silver Nail” 
plaque were Bill Dollard (1959), media buyer at Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., and Harold B. Simpson (1960), recently named associate media 
director at William Esty Co., Inc. 

Married and the mother of a daughter, Miss Martinez has worked 
on a variety of accounts handled by the agency and is believed to have 
placed an estimated total of $173 million in broadcast billings. Her 
primary responsibility at present is the American Tobacco Co. account. 

At Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., Mr. McEvoy heads the agency’s media 
department while actively serving a number of advertising organiza- 
tions: he was first president of the New York Advertising Media 
Planners and currently is a member of the executive committee; he is 
a member of the Radio and Television Executives’ Society, the outdoor 
committee of the American Association of Advertising Agencies and 
the executive committee of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
(also serving as a director of the last-named group). Previous “Gold 
Key” awards went to William Dekker (1959), vice president and media 
director at Lambert & Feasley, Inc., and to Louis J. Nelson Jr. (1960), 
senior vice president and director of marketing at Wade Advertising, 
Inc., Chicago. 

Bill Oberholtzer joined Leo Burnett in 1946 as a media research 
analyst, then was promoted to the posts of timebuyer and associate 
group supervisor. He did undergraduate work at DePauw University 
and received his Master’s Degree from Northwestern. His predecessor 
on the Chicago award was Genevieve Lemper (1960) of Foote, Cone 
& Belding, Inc. 

Winners were selected by secret ballot of SRA members, following 
submission of nominations by the awards committee headed by Frank 
E. Pellegrin, executive vice president of H-R Television, Inc. The an- 
nual awards program was conceived by Lawrence Webb, managing 


director of SRA. 
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QUIZ 





TEST YOUR MARKETING SKILL 
ON THIS FIVE-FINGERED 
TELEVISION QUIZ 


The slogan, “Michigan Marching 
Forward’, can keep Michigan 
among the leading states in the 
nation. Can you tell us who leads 
in television news in the produc- 
tive multi-city market of Fiint- 
Saginaw-Bay City and all of East- 
ern Michigan? 


Can you give three consecutive 
days of the week without naming 
Sunday, Tuesday or Friday? 


For what purpose is Michigan 
Week being promoted? And what 
TV station in Michigan's rich and 
diversified 2nd market is making 
outstanding strides toward keep- 
ing — “Michigan Marching For- 
ward”? 


A woman declares that her grand- 
father is only five years older than 
her father. Can this be true? 


In Eastern Michigan, how can | 
best sell my products to the most 
people at the lowest cost-per- 
thousand? 











Account Activity 


Colgate-Palmolive Co., evidently 
‘\spleased at the McCann-Marschalk 
Co., Inc., acceptance of rival Tidy 
House billings, shifted its $4-million 
Ajax account from McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., to Norman, Craig & Kum- 
mel, Inc. C-P also planned to place 
Spree soap, formerly at McCann- 
Erickson, with another agency. 

Coty, Inc., named Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample, Inc., to succeed 
BBDO on its $1-million-plus account. 
BBDO held the cosmetic firm for 
the past four years. 

Lever Brothers, which only a short 
while ago dropped one of its agencies 
in a consolidation move, took on an- 
other when Reach, McClinton & Co. 
joined the Lever roster to handle 
Praise soap. At the time, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt’s association with 
the soap giant ended, with Handy 
Andy and Spry being set at J. 
Walter Thompson. Total billing in- 
volved in the move from K&E to the 
two other agencies is estimated at 
$2.5 million. 

Lehn & Fink division of Lehn & 
Fink Products Corp. became the first 
official account to leave Ted Bates & 
Co., Inc., in a reported product con- 
flict. Brands included in the $1- 
million worth of billings were Stri- 
Dex, Noreen (recently entering spot) 
and Hinds and Almond 
Cream. A succeeding agency was not 


same 


Honey 


announced at press time. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., shifted its 
floor - and - wall-coverings account, 
worth about $1%4 million, from 
Keyes, Madden & Jones, Inc., to J. 
Walter Thompson Co., Chicago. 

Chunky Chocolate Corp., after 
moving to Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield, Inc., from Grey Advertis- 
ing Agency about 18 months ago, 
placed its $750,000 in billings at J. 
Walter Thompson Co., New York. 
JWT has handled the firm’s Kit Kat 
candies, made in England but dis- 
tributed here by Chunky. 

Revell, Inc., of plastic 
hobby kits, moved from Cunningham 
& Walsh, Inc., to Fletcher Richards, 
Calkins & Holden, Los Angeles. 

General Aniline & Film Corp. 
named Lennen & Newell, Inc., to 
succeed Reach, McClinton & Co., 
Inc., on its Ansco and Ozalid divi- 


maker 


sions. Billings are placed at about 
$1% million. 

Chock Full O’ Nuts Corp. ended 
its search for a new agency by setting 
up its own house operation, Peerless 
Advertising. 














OUR CHANNEL 5 GUEST WHIZ 
IS “MR. ROBIN” — 
OFFICIAL SYMBOL OF MICHIGAN 
WEEK — MAY 21-27 


at 








A robin's-eye view of the latest 
Neilsen proves that CHANNEL 5 
perches high above its 2 nearest 
competitors. The “Five Star Final”, 
nightly news feature, commands 
a soaring 199% more TV homes 
than the area’s 2 other 11:00 p.m. 
newscasts. Huntley-Brinkley at 
6:45 p.m., holds a dominant 170% 
more TV homes than the other 2 
programs combined! 


Yesterday, today, tomorrow 


The purpose of Michigan Week is 
to promote the common good of 
Michigan’s people. CHANNEL 5, 
serving more than 400,000 TV 
families in Michigan's Golden Val- 
ley, encourages a thorough under- 
standing of education, religion and 
science, thus cooperating to put 
real meaning into Michigan Week. 


Her grandfather is her mother’s 
father. 


WNEM-TV, CHANNEL 5, is your 
solid buy-way to Michigan's $2 
billion dollar Second Market, the 
rich and thriving multi-city view- 
ing area of Flint-Saginaw-Bay City 
and all of Eastern Michigan. 





— 


WNEM-TV 


A 
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AUGUSTA 
2-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 





1. Manhunt (Screen Gems) wsnr Thu. 8 .39 
2. Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) wssr Thu. 9 . .36 
3. Case of the Dangerous Robin* (Ziv- U A) 
WIBF Mon. 9 ......--cecceses 34 
4. Lock Up (Ziv-UA) wisr Mon. 7 --31 
4. Whirlybirds (CBS) wiser Thu. 7 -31 
5. Two Faces West (Screen Gems) WJBF 
Thm. TsBO wccccosvvcccrcvesceses 29 
6. Highway Patrol (Ziv-UA) wser Fri. , 8 26 
7. U. S. Marshal* (NTA) werpw Sat. 10:30 23 
%. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 
WIBP Thu. 6 ......cecececes .21 
8 Flight (CNP) wrpw-tv Fri. 8 21 
9. Bugs Bunny (UAA) wsBr Wed. 6 0 
9. Blue Angels (CNP) wssr Fri. 7 .20 
10. Bugs Bunny (UAA) wrpw-Tv M-Th. 6 .18 
10. Deputy Dawg (CBS) wssr Fri. 6 .... 18 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 
1. Late Show wrpw-Tv Sat. 11-12:30 a.m 12 
1. Two on the Aisle wRpw-Tv Sun. 1:30-2:30 12 
2. Movie Matinee wrDw-Tv Sat. 1:30-4:30 9 
3. Shock Theatre WRDW-TV 
Fri 11:30-12:45 am. .....--- 7 
4. Late Show wrpw-Tv Thu. 11:30-1 a.m. - 6 
4. Late Show wrpw-Tv Sun. 11:15-12:30 am. 6 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
1. Wagon Train WJ5F -51 
2. Rifleman WJBF ° 49 
3. The Real McCoys WJBF 46 
4. Wyatt Earp WJBF 44 
4. Tall Man WIJBF .... 44 
5. The Price Is Right wiser .43 
6. Stagecoach West WJBF 42 
7. The Flintstones WJBF .41 
8. Perry Mason WRDW-TVY -38 
9. Andy Griffith wWRDW-TV . 36 
9. Lawrence Welk WJBF .36 
9. Lawman WIBF ....--eeeeeeeees . 36 
BATON ROUGE 
2-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 
1. Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) wserz Thu. 7 .44 
2. Coronado 9 (MCA) wsBRZz Tue. 7:30 -41 
3. Pony Express (CNP) werz Wed. 7:30 .34 
4. Blue Angels* (CNP) WBRZ Mon. 8 ......+- 32 
5. The Brothers Brannagan (CBS) werz Wed. 9 .30 
6. Manhunt* (Screen Gems) WAFB-TV 
Bat. O:BO ccccccccccceccceccccccccces 29 
7. U. S. Marshal* (NTA) wars-Tv Fri. 8:30 .26 
8. Lock Up (Ziv-UA) wars-tv Thu. 9:30 25 
$. Roy Rogers (Roy Rogers Synd.) wsBRz 
Sat. 380 GM. ccccccccceccces .22 
10. Johnny Midnight (MCA) WAFB-TV 
BO. « B  ceccscccsccccecccceccosetsccoes 21 
11. Two Faces West* (Screen Gems) WBRZ 
The, O29O .cccecccccessceccececsesesese 20 
12. Popeye (King, UAA) werz Sat. 7:30 a.m., 
Gem. 8B GR. cccccccesecccccccccesecces 18 
13. Tombstone Territory (Ziy-UA) WAFB-TV 
Tim. C28 ccccccccvecsccoesvveccescceses 15 
14. Mike Hammer* (Mc 1A) WAFB-TV Fri. 9 14 
15. Mr. Ed (Filmways-MCA) wars-Tv Tue. 7 .13 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 
1. Tarzan* wars-Tv Wed. 7:30-9 ... 34 
2. Danger Zone* werz Sat. 8:30-9:30 ....... 27 
3. Movie Masterpiece WBRZ 
Sat. 10:15-12:15 a.m. .........0-. -13 
3. Western Theatre werz Sun. 9-10 a.m -13 
4. Movie Masterpiece werz Sun. 10:15-1 a.m. .10 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
1. Bonanza WBRZ 61 
2. Wagon Train weRz a7 
3. The Real McCoys werz 56 
4. Rifleman WBRZ 51 
5. Cheyenne WBRZ ....... 50 
6. The Nelson Family werz .49 
7. Bachelor Father wrrz 44 
7. Tall Man wWsRz 44 
7. Deputy WBRZ ..... 44 
8. The Chevy Show wsBrz 41 
8. Am@y GeiGth WAPB-TV .nccccccccsccccess 41 
“Indicates programming changes during four-week 
period. 
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AMARILLO 
3-Station Report 
(four-week ratin 


gs) 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


ARB City-by-City Ratings March 


1. Best of the Post* (ITC) KFDaA-TV Sat. 9:30..28 
2. Two Faces West (Screen Gems) KvI!I 

Te, BID ccccescicoccesccecoccesoccess 25 
3. Manhunt* (Screen Gems) KGNO-TV Thu. 9:30. .22 
4. Roy Rogers (Roy Rogers Synd.) 

KFDA-TV Sat. 10:30 -21 
4. The Brothers Brannagan (CBS) 

KGNO-TV Sun. 9:30 ...... 21 
5. Bugs Bunny (UAA) KviI Tue. 6: 30 18 
5. Mr. Ed (Filmways-MCA) 

KFDA-TV Tue. 6:30 ........ ee -18 
5. Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) Kv Fri. 10 -18 
6. M Squad (MCA) KFDA-TV Mon. 9:30 7 
6. Coronado 9 (MCA) KGNO-TV Sat. 7:30 -17 
7. Jeff's Collie (ITC) Erpa-tv Sat. 12 ... -16 
8. Amos ’n’ Andy (CBS) KFrpa-Tv Sat. 5:30 -15 
8. San Francisco Beat (CBS) KFDA-TV 

WR, BOD  scccwccccvcwecsacacanae -15 
9. Pony Express (CNP) KGNO-TV Tue. 9:30 14 
10. Not For Hire (CNP) Kvir Wed. 10 -13 
10. Highway Patrol (Ziv-UA) KFDA-TV 

Gam. BOsB8 ..cccccce 13 

TOP FEATURE FILMS 
1. Command Presentation Krpa-Tv Sat. 12:30-4..13 
2. Shirley Temple Theatre KFpa-Tv Sat. 4-5:30..10 
3. Feature Film KGNO-TV Sat. 8:30-10 9 
4. Command Presentation KFDA-TV 

le PE OE, a dc kn acsdeus sucess 8 
5. Adventure Theatre KVII 

a See C08. ccncdeadeconoeene 7 

TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
1. Andy Griffith KFDA-TV 45 
2. Wagon Train KGNO-TV - 43 
3. Rawhide KFDA-TV ........ . --39 
4. Show of the Month/Gunsmo*%e KFrDa-TVY .38 
5. Candid Camera KFDA-TV ... .37 
6. Show of the Month/Have Gun, 

Will Travel KFDA-TV .36 
7. Bonanza KGNO-TV .. 35 
8. Red Skelton KFDA-Tv -33 
8. The Untouchables Kv 33 
9. My Three Sons Kvt -33 
9. Jack Benny KFDA-TV ......... 2 

BUFFALO 
3-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 

1. Bugs Bunny (UAA) WKBW-TV Tue. 7:30 33 
2. Blue Angels* (CNP) WBEN-TV Sat. 10:30 27 
3. Third Man* (NTA) woer-Tv Thu. 10:30 23 
4. Death Valley Days* (U. S. Borax) 

WHEE Teme. VSS caccccccaescces 0.32 
5. Mr. Ed (Filmways-MCA) w6R-TV Mon. 7 9 
6. Casey Jones (Screen Gems) WGR-TV 

Wee BH DO, wsecvcanceteeeees sense 18 
7. Interpol Calling* (ITC) wkew-tTv 

Thu EID «webisvencveceees< . 17 
7. San Francisco Beat* (CBS) wkKBW-TV 

MONE -bi0ckieeseccckaeeaadnes 17 
7. Divoree Court (KTTV) wor-tTv Sun. 6 17 
8. Sea Hunt* (Ziy-UA) wksw-tyv Fri. 7:30 16 
8. Tightrope (Screen Gems) WwGR-TV 

i We setenbus vacvedadéneeene 16 
8. Popeye (King, UAA) wWRBEN-TV Sun. 9 16 
8. Championship Bowling (Schwimmer) 

WEST TER. BIBe co cccceccsscces 16 
9. Highway Patrol (Ziv-UA) weor-TV 

er Me DOP eceawesssevesececs 5 
9. Lock Up (Ziv-UA) wer-tv Sun. 10:30 5 

TOP FEATURE FILMS 
1. Early Show WKBW-Tv Sat. 5:30-7 +25 
2. Early Show wWkKBew-tv Fri. 6-7:15 .... - 15 
2. Late Show WKBW-Tv Sat. 11:15-1 am. -15 
2. Family Playhouse wGrR-Tv Sun. 12:30-2 18 
3. Early Show WKBW-TV Wed. 6-7:15 2038 
3. Early Show wWKBW-Tv Thu. 6-7:15 -14 

TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
1. Candid Camera WBEN-TV ........... .47 
2. Show of the Month/Gunsmoke WBEN-TV 44 
3. Garry Moore WBEN-TV --42 
4. The Untouchables wWKBW-TV .38 
4. The Flintstones WKBW-TV .38 
5. What’s My Line WBEN-TV 37 
6. Jack Benny WBEN-TV .36 
7. Danny Thomas WBEN-TV --35 
7. Ed Sullivan WBEN-TV .35 
7. My Three Sons WKBW-TV .35 
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. Two Faces West 


. Best 


. Rescue 8 


. Evening Theatre wH10-Tv Fri. 
- Gold Cup Theatre wiw-p 


. Perry Mason WHIO-TV 
. Candid Camera* 


ee ee ee 


. Show of the 


. Perry Como* 


BAKERSFIELD 
3-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


(Sereen Gems) 
KERO-TV Wed. 8:30 .. 
of the Post (ITC) 
Award Theatre (Screen Gems) 
KERO-TV Mon. 7 


Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) KpRO-TV Tue. 8:30 
. Jeff’s Collie (ITC) Kero-TV Thu. 7 
Pioneers (Crosby/Brown) KERO-TV 

Sun. 8:30 26-0606 SCACE RO RECS Oe 
Highway Patrol (Ziy-UA) KLyYD-Tv 
ia S sctecushdectabeee sees 
Bugs Bunny (UAA) KLYD-Ty Tue. 7:30 
Quick Draw McGraw (Screen Gems) 
ee. Te SOND nc wkeenceiccvee 
Assignment Underwater* (NTA) KERO-TV 
Dh, WHE <n nind 6os'eneeesennets ee ose 
- Tallahassee 7000* (Screen Gems) KERO-TV 


ss. sae 
You Asked For It 
MOGP-RY Gee, © ccvcscaveccaccs 
Tombstone Territory (Ziy-UA) 

ee rar eee 
Lock Up (Ziv-UA) KERO-TyY Mon. 8 
(Sereen Gems) KLyYpD-Tv Fri. 7 


TOP FEATURE FIL] 
Cinema Showcase KERO-TV Fri. 7 
Sunset Theatre KLYD-Tv Sun. 4-5: 
Meadow Gold Theatre KERO-TV 
Fri. 10-12 mid 
Spotlight Movie K®ERO-TV 
Sat. 10:30-12:45 am. ......... ° 
Sunday Matinee KERO-TV Sun. 3-6 


(Crosby /Brown) 





TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


-. Wagon Train KPRO-TV 


Laramie KBRO-TV 
Bonanza KERO-TV 
Outlaws KERO-TV 
Hawaiian Eye KLYD-Ty 
Tall Man KERO-TY 
Rawhide KBAK-TV 

The Real McCoys KLyp-Tv 
The Rebel KLyYp-Tv 
Lawman KLYD-TV 
Maverick KLYD-TV 

Bat Masterson KERO-TV 
Bachelor Father KERO-TV 
Dobie Gills KBAK-TV 


DAYTON 
2-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILM 5 





Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) wiw-p Fri. 7 

Bugs Bunny (UAA) wLw-p Tue. 7 30 
- Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 

WLW-D Mon. 7 ..... ees ceeee 
Coronado 9 (MCA) WHIO-TV Tue. 7:30 
- Tombstone Territory (Ziv-UA) 

ee Se ren 

Shotgun Slade* (MCA) wHIo-Ty " Sat 10:30 
Interpol Calling (ITC) wiw-p Wed. 7 
RCMP (CNP) wHI0o-Tv Tue. 7 ° 
Assignment Underwater (NTA) WHIO-TV 
i i ) eunatehe settedntewadeaseceues 
Best of the Post (ITC) wHIO-Tv Wed. 7 
- Case of the Dangerous Robin (Zivy-UA) 
Se Se, cic cwdaeeniddwonesuace 
U. S. Marshal* (NTA) WHIO-TV Mon. 7 


Third Man* (NTA) WHIO-TV Mon. 7 e 
Mr. Ed (Filmways-MCA) wWLw-D Mon. 6 
The Vikings (NTA) wLw-p Wed. 6 . 
Jim Backus Show (CNP) wHI0-TV Sat. 7 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Evening Theatre WHIO-TV Sat. 11:15-1 a.m. 
11:15-1 a.m. 


Sat. 11:15-1:15 a.m. bas 
11-12 


Western Roundup wHI0-TV oa 
. Evening Theatre WHIO-TV 
Wed. 11:15-1 a.m. 


TOP NETW ORK SHOWS 
Wagon Train WLWw-p 
Checkmate WHIO-TV 
The Rifleman wLw-p 
WHIO-TV 
Strip WLw-pD 
Month/Have 
eee ee 
Show of the Month/Gunsmoke WHIO-TV 
Red Skelton WHIO-TV 
WLW-D 


77 Sunset 


Gun, 


KERO-TV Tue. 7 
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Spot (Continued from page 57) 
SCHICK, INC. 


(Norman, Craig & Kummel, Inc., 
AS. 

While hope that this electric shaver outfit 
would be back in spot shortly—perhaps for 


a pre-Father’s Day promotion—proved to be 


unfounded, the word is that SCHICK will 
definitely return to spot this fall. At press 
time, the when and where was still in the 
initial stages of planning. Broadcast media 
director Shel Boden is the contact. 


SCHWEPPES (U.S.A.) LTD. 


(Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc., 
N.Y.) 


With the “gin and tonic” warm weather 
arriving, Commander Whitehead and his 
Schweppervescence films start late this 
month in a small group of markets. 
Non-prime night minutes will run for six 





weeks. Maxine Cohen is the timebuyer. 


SCOTT PAPER CO. 
(J. Walter Thompson Co., N. Y.) 


A group of about eight markets will get 
13-week schedules for SCOTTissue at the 
end of the month, with filmed minutes in 
night and day slots placed. Jean Tregre is 
the timebuyer. 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO. 
(Lester Harrison, Inc., N. Y.) 


Another toymaker laying plans for fall is 
this maker of SCRABBLE, SCRABBLE 
FOR JUNIORS and other games. About 20 
major markets were under consideration at 
press time, but plans were not yet finalized 
as to the kind of time slots to be bought— 
last season saw a reliance on family-time 
periods as well as kid shows—or the exact 
starting date on the schedules. Definite 


commitments were expected in a few weeks. 


Jeff Herrman is the buying contact. 














a national and local basis. 


Local Performance (NS1) 


Salt Lake-City-Ogden- 


ilar decisions. 


Source: A. C. Nielsen Co., Jan.-Feb. 





The Whole 


i RE | eens 


Se on ee eet ns 


Provo (3 stations) ......... 
Sa Se ME ov edveanceen ese 
a eee 
I 09D ee ee eel was 
Charleston-Huntington (3) ..... 


Indianapolis (4) ............- 


vs. The Parts 


(NTI-NSI monthly study of network program performances in local markets.) 


Everybody can define a “good sport”—but what’s a good sport town? 
Because they’re big on baseball in one city, does it necessarily follow 
they'll go for golf or boxing or bowling? This kind of question can 
unearth valuable information for the advertiser considering sponsorship 
of a network sports program, and the only way to find the answers is 
often to look at local—as well as national—ratings. 


Here’s a rundown on how three network sportscasts did recently on 


SPORTS PROGRAMS 


All Star Jackpot Fight of 
Golf Bowling the week 
2 11.4 13.0 
5.1 11.6 13.2 
6.3 -- 15.8 
4.0 12.3 10.1 
7.8 -- 23.6 
12 24.7 20.6 
11.0 16.4 10.9 
4.6 13.8 8.9 


Obviously the fact that Indianapolis viewers appeared to favor Jack- 
pot Bowling slightly more than did the country as a whole does not 
make them sports fans insofar as the golf and boxing programs are 
concerned. Indeed, a network advertiser on All Star Golf might con- 
sider a supplementary spot drive in the Hoosier capital to bolster his 
impressions. A look at local ratings in other markets could dictate sim- 











Agency Adds 


Al Christy, who has appeared in 
dramatic roles on stage and tele- 
vision, rejoined Potts-Woodbury, Inc., 
Kansas City, as tv-radio director. He 





MR. CHRISTY 


had been with the agency previously 
as an air media account executive for 
five years. His broadcast experience 
also includes terms as newscaster and 
program director at various tv and 
radio stations. 


Tom De Huff was named director 
of commercial production in the tv- 
radio department at Cunningham & 
Walsh, Inc., New York. He previ- 
ously was an account executive in the 
department. 


Robert Margulies, formerly pro- 
duction commercial supervisor on 





MR. MARGULIES 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
at Ted Bates & Co., Inc., was pro- 
moted to vice president in charge of 
agency commercial broadcast pro- 
duction. Before joining Bates in 
1956, Mr. Margulies was a free-lance 
tv director. 

Philip L. Worcester, formerly of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., joined 
Ted Bates & Co., Inc., as a tv com- 
mercial producer. 
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SIMONIZ CO. 
(Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., 

ie 

Adding to earlier placements for SIMONIZ 
car polishes, the company will start new 
filmed minutes in nighttime male-audience 
slots at mid-month. The spots will run late 
in the week through June. Bob Fitzgerald is 
the timebuyer. 


SWANEE PAPER CORP. 
(Leber & Katz, Inc., N. Y.) 


Having used spot several years ago, this 
paper company returned to the medium 
after a lengthy absence, starting seven-eight 
weeks of prime-time filmed ID’s on 
WNBC-TV, WOR-TV and WNEW-TV New York. 
Some 50-and-more announcements per week 
are used, with other markets reportedly 
being considered for the same kind of 
saturation placements. SWANEE tissues are 
regionally distributed along the Atlantic 
coast and east of the Mississippi. Account 
executive Murray Valenstein and media 
director Catherine Nicastri are the contacts. 


SWEET-ORR & CO. 

(Sanders, Lowen & Alexander, Inc., 
N.Y.) 

Although its past spring and fall campaigns 
have covered a handful of markets, this 
clothing manufacturer is using New York 
alone at the present, with filmed minutes 
running on WNEW-TV and WOR-TV in 
nighttime slots. The 16-week drive will be 
followed by 13 additional weeks next fall. 
Local dealers get credits in tags on each 
spot, but buying contact and account 





th 
MARKET 





THE 








IN CONSUMER SPENDABLE 
INCOME PER HOUSEHOLD" IS 


LIMA, OHIO 


*Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. 


WIMA-TV 


LIMA, OHIO 


NBC-ABC 
represented nationally by McGAVREN TV, INC. 


Elizabeth Beckjorden, 
Station Network Representative 
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KEN KEOUGHAN has been promoted 
to assistant media buyer on Crest at 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. Previously in 
media analysis, Mr. Keoughan takes 





MR. KEOUCGHAN 


over the duties of PAUL HALPERN, 
now the assistant on ZEST. Mr. Hal- 
pern replaced DONALD HOTALING, who 
left the agency. 


DOLORES CARBONE has replaced 
DICK DOHERTY as buyer on the Oxydol 
account at Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 
New York. Mr. Doherty has left the 
agency. JOHN FELTON moved to the 
White Cloud account. 


JOEL SOLOMAN has been trans- 
ferred from the mail department at 
MacManus, John & Adams, New 
York, and has become a media assist- 
ant to JOHN TWIpDY on White Rock 
Corp., S. B. Thomas, Inc., and others. 


TED MEREDITH, associate media di- 
rector at BBDO, New York, on Con- 
tinental Can, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. and other accounts, has 
left the agency. JOSEPH HARRIS (Per- 
sonals, July 27, 1959) has assumed 
Mr. Meredith’s duties. 


H. Cc. “BILL” BRETT has been raised 
to a staff assistant buyer on Florida 





Personals 









































Citrus, Pream, Kentile and Chemical 





MR. BRETT 


Bank New York Trust. He replaces 
TOM COONEY, into the 
account group as an assistant account 
executive on Tide. 

JOE SULLIVAN has joined Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams, Inc., New 
York, as head of the commercial 


who moved 





MR. SULLIVAN 


group. Mr. Sullivan was a sales repre- 
sentative for Electrical Design and 
before that spent four years in media 
at Compton Advertising, Inc. He re- 
placed PAULA SHAPIRO, who left the 
agency. 








executive Sid Alexander notes the factory is 
having trouble keeping up with the demand, 
hence the curtailed market list. 


WAITT & BOND 
(Daniel & Charles, Inc., N. Y.) 
This manufacturer of BLACKSTONE and 


other brands of cigars, an infrequent user 
of spot in selected markets, got a new 
campaign under way at the first of the 
month in Boston, one of its major areas. 
Saturation frequencies of ID’s in prime and 
non-prime time slots are running for six 
weeks, with a return for another 16 weeks 
planned early in September. Last year’s 
pre-Christmas activity included use of a 
local news show and a syndicated half-hour 
series. Doris Gould is the timebuyer. 


WARNER-LAMBERT— 


PHARMACAL CO. 

(Lambert & Feasley, Inc., N. Y.) 

As noted in Tele-Scope March 6, FIZZIES 
intends to cut both its list of markets and 
length of schedules from last year’s 
campaign, but will start placements of 
minutes in kid shows at the end of the 
month in a good-sized list of major areas. 
The drive will run eight weeks, longer in 
some hot-weather markets. Jim Watterson is 
the timebuyer. 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO. 
(Richard K. Manoff, Inc., N. Y.) 


The summertime campaign on WELCH’s 
grape juice starts early next month in well 
over 120 markets. About 10 weeks of day 
and late-night minutes will run. Shirley 
Weiner is the timebuyer. 








1 is 





McHenry T. Tichenor has been elected 
president of KcBT-Tv Harlingen, Tex. 
He succeeds the late Troy McDaniel. 
Following his election Mr. Tichenor 
announced the station’s new vice presi- 
dents: program director Mal Kasanoff 
and George Elliott, in charge of retail 
sales. 





Image (Continued from page 29) 


CBS-TV Production Sales and Elliot, 
Unger & Elliott, Inc., from the field 
of video-tape production NTA Tele- 
studios, Videotape Center and NBC 
Telesales dominate the market. An- 
other producer, General Television 
Studios, which spun off from Elliot, 
Unger & Elliot, has taken over the 
GianTView Studios on upper Fifth 
Avenue. The most impressive battery 
of equipment is located at Reeves 
Sound Studios, a stone’s throw from 
the UN building, but Reeves is pri- 
marily a service and rental operation. 
All of the above producers—and 
there are several other smaller outfits 
—report a tremendous increase in 
commercial tape production in the 
past year, but there is no single reli- 
able source of information. There 
has been some talk amongst the pro- 
ducers about forming a central in- 
formation organization in the style 
of the Film Producers Association, 
but the business remains highly com- 
petitive, and it is unlikely they will 
get together until the juggling for 
position comes to an end. 
Competition has worked both for 
and against the young industry, 
spurring better production techniques 
but also encouraging ambiguous 
claims and semantic mayhem that 
has created much of the confusion 
about tape costs and techniques. For 
example, at NTA Telestudios, tape is 


promoted as “living tape,” and the 
Intersync process developed by 
Ampex is discussed simply as the 
“A & B Technique.” Videotape Cen- 
ter emphasizes its “Videotape,” which 
when spelled as one word is a regis- 
tered trademark of the parent com- 
pany, Ampex Corp. Where Ampex 
equipment is not used, Intersync is 
called intersync. The same process is 
known as Pix-Lock wherever RCA 
equipment is used. 

Strictly speaking, it is inaccurate 
to say that NTA Telestudios calls 
intersync the “A & B Technique,” 
since the latter phrase is really a de- 
velopment of the intersync process. 
Intersync and the RCA equivalent, 
Pix-Lock, are simply means of co- 
ordinating several video-tape record- 
ers so that tapes can be easily spliced 
and mated or interwoven’ with 
opticals, stock footage, supers and 
special effects. 


This technical development has | 


virtually revolutionized the tape in- 


dustry since it appeared late last | 


year. The splicing and editing of 
video tape has always been an an- 
noyance because, unlike film, there 
is no picture to guide on, and the 
sound track is seven inches in ad- 
vance of the picture track on the tape. 
It was a tricky matter, indeed, to 
splice and rewed scenes, even though 
a special splicer was eventually de- 
veloped operating on the principle 
of dusting the tape with fine metal 
particles that would reveal spaces be- 
tween the electronic impulse waves 
recorded by the four video recording 
heads, and cut with a 1/5000th of an 
inch accuracy. 


‘Gen-lock’ System 
Moreover, a system called “gen- 
lock” was developed which took its 
name from a device that enabled the 
camera to be locked in in such a way 


| 


| 


that a second tape (second genera- | 


tion) was made from the first with 
the addition of parts from other tapes 
or film as required. This system was 
limited. 

Intersync is immensely more re- 
fined and accurate, but its greatest 
advantage has been in the so-called 
“A & B Technique” which George 
Gould claims to have hit on, though 
























































WWLP ortivers 


64°o MORE TV HOMES THANTHE 
NUMBER 2 SPRINGFIELD 
STATION’ 


In rich western New England, WWLP- 
WRLP, the combination reaching 
375,000 TV homes, delivers more 
sales impressions per advertising 
dollar — 64% more than the #2 
Springfield Station. Our combined 
Grade A signals reach up and down 
the Connecticut Valley for over 125 
miles. 


First in ratings, acceptance and 
service © 3 times-as many local, 
live shows. © Most national, region- 
al and local advertisers of any 
Springfield station © Vigorous mer- 
chandising — exclusive in the 
market (WWLP’s in-store displays 
reach 75% of all’grocery shoppers 
weekly). 


The. powerful force that’s selling 
western Massachusetts and North- 
Central Connecticut is.WWLP, Chan- 
nel 22 with bonus coverage; WRLP, 
Channel 32 covering southern Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. NBC 
for 7 years. 


SEE YOUR HOLLINGBERY MAN “ 


*Average Homes Reached 
ARB - Mar. 1960 
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it is a common property of all the 
studios. In this method, two or more 
tapes are made either simultaneously 
direct-from-live or are made from one 
tape, with scenes staggered. The 
scenes may also be filmed direct- 
from-live in a staggered sequence. In 
any case, the idea is to get blank 
stretches of tape between the com- 
ponent scenes so that when still an- 
other tape is made from these tapes, 
the various optical effects, sound 
tracks transitions, price tags, etc., 
may be smoothly interwoven. More 
exact splicing and cueing are made 
possible by the addition of an extra 
audio beep track. 

The Du Pont commercials, which 
involved 18 were 
filmed using this technique on six 
remote locations. Opticals were 
blended in back at the NTA Tele- 
studio. There, Mr. Gould explained 
that the technique also did away with 
the cumbersome busloads of multiple 
equipment and the control room that 
used to go along on location. In the 
old days (which were, after all, less 
than four years ago) four scenes 
meant four cameras, even if the scene 
change involved so minor a thing as 
the change of a dress. He stressed 
that one camera could be used—a 
vital sales point because so many of 


scene changes, 





the commercial producers are film- 
trained and feel more familiar with 
one camera. 


Competitive Basis 


There are, incidentally, now near- 
ly 40 mobile units knocking around 
the country, most of them turning a 
handsome profit, while also con- 
tributing to tv’s image of immediacy. 

The intersyne multiple-camera tech- 
nique, in the opinion of tape’s ex- 
ponents, has put tape on a fully com- 
petitive basis with film. Mr. Hobler, 
at Videotape Center, says that in 
many ways “tape is more like film 
than film,” since it can now accom- 
plish more easily and deftly some 
of the effects traditionally associated 
with film. He notes that though tape 
can not yet do single-cell animation, 
some forms of animation are pos- 
sible. Neither can tape do slow mo- 
tion. It cannot do the “flip-flop” op- 
tical, but Mr. Hobler notes that at J. 
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Soaking up some of that plantation living at Orton are timebuyers and repre- 


sentatives who were guests of wect Wilmington, N. C., for the 14th annual 
Azalea Festival in Wilmington. Shown (I. to r.) are: Joe Kilian, McCann-Erick- 
son; Tony Egan, Y&R; Lynne Young, Weed; Matt O'Gorman, Weed; wect 
general manager Claud O’Shields; Peggy Reynolds; Dick Daugherty, Dancer- 


Fitzgerald-Sample; Jim McManus, Branham; Roy Smith, Weed; Sy Goldis, 
M-E; Joe Cifarelli, D-F-S; Mrs. Ed Metcalfe; Ed Metcalfe, vice president of 


Weed, and WEcT program director Wayne Jackson. 





Walter Thompson there is a list of 
some 175 opticals. “Tape can do near- 
ly all of them,” he says, “but I think 
the figure for film is 130.” 

The epitome of a tape-mixing and 
editing room incorporating Pix-lock, 
the RCA equivalent of intersync, is to 
be found at the Reeves 
Studios, where a special “Studio X” 
has been built, complete with seven 


Sound 


scanners plus master control units. 
The client can select the opticals he 
wishes to try from a rack of small 
lucite blocks, and these are in turn 
dropped in a slot on the control 
panel. As the pictures pass over the 
seven monitors the operator merely 
punches the desired opticals for 
changeovers. The studio incorporates 
many other electronic advances, and 
a second studio is almost finished. 
This is all part of the nearly $2- 
million investment which the com- 
peny has made in video tape, using 
RCA equipment. As was previously 
noted, Reeves Sound Studios is a 
service company, not a producer. Its 
studios, equipment and technical as- 
sistance are rented out, its eight video 
recorders at a cost of $100 an hour. 
Jack Vorisek, the production super- 
visor, grants that for the moment 
the special video plant is “not making 
coffee money,” compared to the initial 


outlay, but he says the company has 
absolute confidence in the technique 
and put in the equipment to be ready 
for the rush. He indicated one of the 
company’s studio booking cards, 
showing that the demand for tape 
facilities had risen to a point where 
an extra section on the card was re- 
quired, putting it on a par with the 


sound studios. 


New Sales Approach 


The introduction of intersyne has, 
of course, necessitated an entirely 
new sales approach. Previously, one 
of the major problems in video-tape 
production was to convince creative 
people and producers to write direct- 
ly for the tape. Otherwise, it was a 
costly, irritating and time-consuming 
process to translate material written 
for film into the limitations of tape. 
With these limitations removed, the 
educational campaign is no longer 
called for. Mr. Gould at Telestudios 
says they are telling the agency peo- 
ple to forget all that was taught them 
in special tape seminars, and to 
simply write as they please. Video- 
tape Center, while sharing this sense 
of power and elation, is still continu- 
ing its efforts to help producers “think 
tape.” 

Paralleling the increasing sophis- 
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tication of video-tape production, 
costs have risen sharply. The con- 
sensus among both producers and 
users is that, although tape is marked- 
ly less expensive for a series of rapid- 
fire stand-up commercials, tape may 
be proportionately more expensive 
than film on other assignments, par- 
ticularly where complicated shooting 
sequences are involved and numerous 
copies of the tape are necessary for 
a large spot campaign. 

At present, an average commercial 
(and there is no such animal) costs 
about $1,700 on tape, but cost can 
run from $350 to $25,000. Amon 
the factors responsible for the in- 


g 
creased costs is the use of more com- 
plicated sequence shooting and spec- 
ial effects. According to Mr. Hobler, 
the average commercial took on the 
fourth or fifth try, whereas it now 
goes eight or nine takes. 

Related to this cost increase is an- 
other which, though slight, reflects 
on the new maturity of the medium. 
As the tape production studios have 
placed more and more technicians 
end special services at the disposi- 
tion of their customers, the studios 
have begun to be masters in their 
own house. They refuse to be treated 
as mere facilities; if they are going 
to take the credit or blame for their 
product, they want the responsibil- 
ity and control as well. For example, 
Nat Eisenberg, vice president of 
General Television, notes that his 
company is particularly skillful = 


= 


and attentive to lighting. 


Beating Print Costs 


With the sharp rise in the use of 
tape in large spot tv campaigns, print 
costs have also gone up. A minute 
of film costs from $3 to $5; a minute 
of tape costs from $23 to $27. (The 
cost of video tape has come down 
from $45 in the past two years.) 

How do you beat the print costs 
in a national spot campaign? 

The solution worked out by Video- 
tape Center calls for the use of tape 


in the top 50 markets reaching some 
70 per cent of U. S. tv homes. These 
can be supplemented by kines in the 
balance of the market. 

Kine is a bad word in the industry 
due to the poor quality previously 








Security Trust. 


on the station. 





one of understanding and friendline 


bank showing a marked increase. 


Television ‘Humanizes’ a Bank 


Through the use of television the Security Trust Co. of Wheeling, 
W. Va., solved a basic advertising problem: changing its image from the 
typical picture of a bank as a rather forbidding place to a more realistic 


Ss. 


With its agency, the Gutman Advertising Agency, the bank planned a 
campaign of spots over a two-year period on wtrF-Tv Wheeling which 
were so successful that Security Trust had to move into modern expanded 
offices to accommodate its increased business. 

The spots were scheduled on the WTRF-TV 7 p.m. news report. a top- 
rated program which bank officials felt would reach the type of people 
they wanted to sell. The one-minute spots were done live with a tone 
designed to “humanize, personalize and informalize” the bank and its 
personnel, Copy was simple and emphasized the service plans offered by 


When the bank opened its new offices, it ran a promotion keyed to its 
“image making” venture. Clues to an “Instant Money” contest were 
broadcast on the WTRF-TV news show, and within a short time there were 
35,000 entrants, most of whom said they had heard about the contest 


Besides the results of the promotion, Security Trust had its best year in 
history in 1960, with the number of depositors and general traffic in the 


According to Mr. Gutman of the 


agency, bank officials were extremely happy over their successful use of 
television. Mr. Gutman further said that “the Security Bank has no plans 
to change its tv advertising policies. They like what wrrr-tv has done 
for them, and they’re going to leave things just as they are.” 





obtained; the phrase “tape transfer” 
is now being used with more fre- 
quency. Quality control of films made 


off tape continues to be a marginal 


business, however, despite vast im- 
provements in techniques and ma- 
chinery. At present, the GPL kine 
machine seems to be the one most 
evored by producers. Mr. Vorisek 
of Reeves says the company pur- 
chased the GPL after careful checks 
and a sample screening of com- 
mercials done on the machine for 
Canadian Broadcasting Co. But Mr. 
Vorisek cautions that as much im- 
portance must be attached to the de- 
velopment and post-production of the 
kine film. In untrained hands—and 
there are few trained hands in the 
kine business in New York City- 
quality can be grossly uneven, with 
the copies ranging from excellent to 
very bad, even within the same batch. 
Reeves and the major producers insist 
on controlling the kines through all 
stages. The Marconi is also highly 
recommended for film transfers, with 
the cost of either machine running 
close to $35,000. 

In the U. S. today there are at last 
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THREE SHOTS FRQM 
A SHOOTING SCRIPT: 








"CAMERA MOVES UP AND 
OVER JAR AND LID SO 
WE LOOK DIRECTLY DOWN 
ON THEM FROM OVERHEAD 
AND SEE THEM AS TWO 
108 8540) © Sees) 0) ws 2) 
‘DOUBLE CIRCLE OF 
PROTECTION. ' 


« 


"DISSOLVE TO GIRL 
IN SLIP, REACHING 
AS IN FIRST SCENE. 
FLOAT IN ONE WHITE 
CIRCLE OUTLINE 
WHICH MOVES IN SYNC. 
WITH AUDIO. 


i (0) OO On 8 510) Ow -V, 8) 
DISSOLVE TO GIRL 

AT TABLE AS IN 
SECOND SCENE. FLOAT 
IN SECOND CIRCLE. 
NOW BOTH CIRCLES 
MOVE IN SYNC. WITH 
AUDIO." 


FILM 
does the 
THT ELE 


Note the technic shown here. The 
producer calls it ‘‘live action.’ 
Actually, it’s a combination of 
camera movement and a controlled 
light beam (or beams) of any ‘size 
or shape. In this case, single circles. 
Plus optical printing. 

Result: a highly effective com- 
mercial, one with striking sales 
Til elelas 

In fact, film offers many technics 
to produce the kind of commercials 
you want, the way you want them 
—and when! 


What's more, film gives you the 
convenience, coverage and pene- 
tration of multiple markets that 
today’s total selling requires. 


For more information, write 
Motion Picture Film Department 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y 


Midwest Division 


130 East Randolph Drive 
Chicago |, Ill 


West Coast Division 
eV A Clo Myolat eM utelaliaeM -1h7° 
Hollywood 38, Calif 


or W. J. German, Inc. 
Agents for the sale and distribution of 
Eastman Professional Motion Picture 
Films, Fort Lee, N.J., Chicago, Ill., 
Hollywood, Calif. 
ADVERTISER: 
Odorono 
AGENCY: 
Ellington & Company, Inc. 
PRODUCER: 
Gray-O’Reilly Studio 


count, 244 stations that have facili- 
ties for projecting tape, and tape 
recorders. The 244 cover 130 mar- 
kets, and reach 90 per cent of U. S. tw 
homes. In 63 cities, only one station 
is video-equipped, but five of these 
are overlapping markets; therefore 
there are only 58 single-equipped sta- 
tions for all practical purposes. 

It will be recalled that until re- 
cently a major cost factor in the use 
of video-tape was the “playback 
charge,” a charge, usually in the 
order of $50 every time a commercial 
was played, made by many stations 
in an attempt to recoup part of their 
heavy ($60,000) investment in video- 
tape equipment. This practice has 
been all but ended, principally owing 
to Procter & Gamble, insiders say. In 
1959 P & G waged a massive tape 
spot campaign for Gleem toothpaste 
and refused to place the commercials 
with stations that insisted on playback 
fees, 


Few Playback Charges 


Ted Bates & Co. recently conducted 
a survey which found that out of 220 
tape-equipped stations (all of those 
surveyed), 185 made no playback 
charges, 35 had charges under $5, 
and only four still asked for more 
than $5. 

Thus far, we have looked mostly 
at the commercial side of video tape. 
Apart from the daytime soaps, and, 
at the outside, a dozen prime-time 
shows, there is not much to be said on 
the statistical side of video-tape pro- 
gram production this year. There has 
been an increase in the number of 
programs taped, but the base figure 
was too small to make any percent- 
age significant. 

On the aesthetic side, video tape 
has proven its extra impact in such 
vehicles as NBC-TV’s The Nation's 
Future and The Jack Paar Show and 
CBS-TV’s Garry Moore Show and 
Candid Camera. On non-network, The 
Play of the Week, Mike Wallace and 
Open End are the most outstanding 
examples of the “look of live.” The 
producing studios also are turning 
out many more pilot films; the forth- 
coming Jack Barry Show is one of 
the series planned for tape next sea- 


son. 


In the past year, there has been 
some speculation about the future of 
the tape industry owing to the with- 
drawal from the field of several pro- 
ducers. A closer examination of the 
situation in each case shows that the 
reasons for withdrawal from the 
arena can justly be ascribed, not to 
softening of the tape market, but to 
reasons that have very little to do 
with tape at all. 

Again, much of the confusion has 
arisen because the tape producers 
have not yet organized into anything 
resembling a united front, and the 
dispersal of information remains a 
hit-or-miss matter at best, with the 
largest companies devoting most of 
their energy to knocking each other. 
At the same time, the business is, not 
unexpectedly, under constant. harass- 
ment by the film industry. 

In this respect, perhaps the strong- 
est testimonial to the streneth of the 
young industry is the recently an- 
nounced alliance of a film company, 
Robert Lawrence Productions, Inc., 
and a tape company, Videotape Cen- 
ter. This alliance is in the nature of a 
mutual sales-assistance pact; much 
more dramatic proof of the status of 
tape is the announced acquisition of 
NTA Telestudios, Ltd.. by MGM-.-T\ 


a move to co-produc tion. 


Co-existence Possible? 


There is a temptation to conclude 
from this that tape and film will 
eventually learn to co-exist with each 
other, with a more or less equal share 
of the market. But in terms of the 
recent technical developments in tape, 
such a conclusion might be consid- 
ered so much wishful thinking. 

There will always be a place for 
film on television, of course, but 
tape could conceivably dominate the 
medium within the decade. But there 
are even now new technological de- 
velopments within the film industry 
(such as instantaneous film) which 
may give it a new life. Then again, 
there is an entirely new process in 
the research labs at General Electric 

thermoplastic recording which 
may well make obsolete both film and 
tape. The future, as in most other 
areas of American business, depends 


in great measure on “pure” research. 
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Numbers (Continued from page 33) 


The rise of television created a 
new terminology far removed from 
previous marketing definitions. The 
“ty market” was created, with manu- 
facturers suddenly blanketing areas 
with advertising where they had 
limited distribution and sales. Adver- 
tising budgets have been allocated 
not on the basis of generally ac- 
cepted metro-area definitions, but on 
the basis of entire tv station coverage 
area. 

In such instances, care must be 
exercised in ascertaining the true 
size of the market. If criteria such as 
“weekly circulation” or “tv home 
potential” are employed, they must 
be recognized as theoretical dimen- 
sions of a market which are often 
not attainable for the “average” tele- 
vision advertiser. Such criteria do not 
exclude market overlap, for one, and 
may tend to “enlarge” some areas 
while shortchanging others. The 
more realistic guide for estimating 
relative market size—and the one 
now commonly used by the networks 
and many top agencies—is the actual 
audience contribution of 
i.e., homes delivered per quarter- 
hour. Further refinements are pos- 
sible: a list of top markets could be 
drawn based on “number of women 
reached” or “homes reached during 
certain hours of the day.” 


stations, 


To illustrate what can happen to 
a market's importance when the basis 
for ranking is made more realistic, 
Honolulu provides an interesting ex- 
ample. Judged solely by tv home po- 
tential, the market ranks 123rd. 
Counting the total homes reached by 
the market’s leading station during 
an entire week, the ranking would 
be 112th. But if the average-homes- 


reached-per-quarter-hour sum _ total 
for all three stations is used, the mar- 
ket’s ranking becomes 71st. (Data 


by ARB, March 1960, 6 p.m.-12 mid- 
night, Sunday-Saturday). 

Honolulu, of course, because of its 
concentrated area surrounded by 
water, is a market wherein an adver- 
tiser who placed one minute on each 
of the three stations at the same time 
could cover the market without out- 
side competition. Few other markets 
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John McArdle (l.), vice president and general manager of wrtc Washington, } 
D.C., has been promoted to the newly created post of vice president and director 


of sales for Metropolitan Broadcasting’s tv stations (WNEW-TV New York, KOVR 
Sacramento-Stockton, WTVH Peoria and wtvre Decatur, in addition to wTTG). 
Replacing him at wttc is Donn Colee (l.c.), former vice president and general 
manager of WTVH, and joining Mr. Colee will be his wife Lee (r.c.), former 
general sales manager of WTVH, who is assuming the same duties in Washing- } 
ton. Bob King (r.), vice president and general manager of wtvp, will take on 
the added responsibilities at wrvH relinquished by Mr. Colee. 





are similar, and, again, it is often 
necessary to determine whether the 
advertiser is most interested in audi- 
ence numbers or audience prospects. 

Table 2 illustrates this by showing 
the audience of two stations within 
a single market. Both outlets deliver 
nearly an identical number of total 
homes. The audience of one, how- 
ever, is almost entirely within the 
market’s metro area. The audience of 
the other is divided just about equal- 
ly between the metro and outside 
areas. The “ordinary” buyer, not con- 
cerned with the client’s marketing 
problems and aims, might flip a coin 
to choose between the station (or 
more likely would take the lowest- 
priced one). 


‘Bonus’ Facilities 


Further information obtainable 
from a rating report, but many times 
overlooked, is whether or not the par- 


ticular service has included measure- 





ment of “bonus”  facilities—com- 
munity antenna systems, translators, 
cable systems and satellites. Again, 
a check of the list of counties in- 
cluded in the research firm’s survey 
area can reveal that not every county 
was necessarily reached by all sta- 
tions in the market; a manufacturer 
with a distributor in one county be- 
lieved to be served by a particular 
station in the market might find only 


another station gets into the area. 


It is not enough merely to study 
the situation in the market being con- 






sidered for a buy; the situation in 
nearby markets must also be investi- 
gated. A station that has long enjoyed 
a monopoly with its network service 
can find itself fighting for a portion 
of its perimeter audience with new 
neighboring affiliates. On the other 
hand, a station that is the sole source 
of one network’s programming in an 
area can provide programs to more 
unduplicated counties than a station 
in the same market that is affiliated 
with a network also linked to neigh- 
boring stations. Obviously a simple 
knowledge of the ratings of network 
programs in the market is not suffi- 
cient to indicate variances in the sta- 
tions’ coverage patterns. 

The ideas presented herein are 
neither original nor earth-shattering 
in their revelations nor does this 
handful of consideration form the 
basis for a total evaluation of station 
or media effectiveness. What they do 
illustrate is the necessity for an 
awareness of the effect of program- 
ming (station popularity) and geog- 
raphy on the minute-by-minute 


coverage patterns of stations. An 


these factors is 


vital if television is to be used at its 


understanding of 


peak of efficiency. 

In simple words, it doesn’t benefit 
an advertiser to have thousands of 
homes delivered in the desert if he 
wants the Albuquerque market, nor 
does it benefit the station to be de- 
pendent on a number as an evalua- 
tion of its worth. 














Course in Television for Teachers 


With the aim of familiarizing New York City elementary and high- 
school teachers with the television medium, the New York City Board of 
Education’s division of personnel and teacher training and the Television 
Information Office are offering a course entitled “Television in Today’s 
World.” 

The 15-week course, which has registered 260 schoolteachers, is de- 
signed for the general instruction of teachers, as well as to enable them 
to cultivate informed and discriminating viewing in their students. The 
lectures will be concerned with television as a communications form, an 
art form, an industry and a social institution. 

Several sessions will be conducted by educators in an effort to instruct 
teachers in the possibilities of commercial television as an adjunct to 
their regular classes. The majority of the lectures, however, will be given 
by tv executives and creative, technical and research personnel actively 
involved in tv both in New York and nationally. Arrangements have also 
been made for all participants in the course to observe the production of 
television programs. 

The course, which began late in the winter, is being held in the audi- 
torium of the New York Public Library’s Donnell Library Center, except 
for two lectures at ABC-TV’s Elysee Theatre. Students will also visit the 
studios of WABC-TV, WCBS-TV and WNBC-TV. 

Dr. Edmund J. Gannon, associate superintendent of schools, praised 
the television industry for making “a unique and valuable opportunity 
available to school personnel.” 

“Forward-looking educators are constantly seeking means to bridge the 
gap between industry and the classroom,” he said. “Through this course 
our teachers will be able to become informed about the inner workings 
of a most important communications medium, to pass this knowledge on 
to their pupils, and to make more effective use of television programming 
in their teaching.” 

Louis Hausman, director of the Television Information Office, ‘said 
that the idea for such a course grew out of conversations a year ago 
with Dr. William H. Bristow, director of the Board of Education’s 
Bureau of Curriculum Research. Some of the lectures to be given are: 
“Television and the Writer,” “Television as a News and Public-Affairs 
Medium” and “The Television Critic.” 

Speakers at the course lectures include Frank Shakespeare, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of wcss-tv, Dr. Neil Postman, assistant pro- 
fessor of English and speech, New York University, and Dr. Joseph T. 
Klapper, consultant in communications research, General Electric Co. 
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Business-Like 
The Television Business . . . Account- 
ing Problems of a Growth Industry, 
by Warde B. Ogden. Ronald Press Co., 
New York. $6. 

Whoever tacked the subtitle on Mr. 
Ogden’s book obviously intended to 
define sharply the prospective market, 
but perhaps will also frighten off a 
number of persons who might find the 
volume of much value. There are, in 
simple and non-technical language, 
complete descriptions in the book of 
such subjects as program production, 
re-runs, syndication, barter, foreign- 


film revenue and others of interest to 
virtually everyone concerned with the 
business aspects of tv. 

The establishment of a typical film 
production firm in hypothesis—from 
the day an actor and a writer decide to 
make a series to the closing of the 
company’s books after a successful 
venture—is one peg on which the au- 
thor hangs discussions of “below-the- 
line” costs, amortization, distribution, 
agents and so forth. The Television 
Business is well worth a look; it can 
prove highly rewarding even if 
you re not an accountant. 





















PARK CHAMBERS 


NEW YORK CITY 19 


In its location, service, atmosphere and 
reasonable rates, it's the ideal hotel- 
home for transient and permanent 
guests. Single $9 to $12. Double $12 
to $16. 2-room suites from $18. Lower 
rates by the week or month 


Write for brochure and map of 


New York's m cinating places 
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Cosmetics & Toiletries: 

Best: Ban Deodorant “Documentary”; 
Bristol-Myers & Co.; Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather, Inc.; WCD Productions, New 
York. 

RUNNER-UP: Five Day Pads “Effectiveness” ; 
Five Day Laboratories: Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, Inc.; Elliot, Unger & Elliot- 
Screen Gems, New York. 

SPECIAL CITATION: Johnson’s Baby Cream 
“Getting Married”; Johnson & Johnson; 
Young & Rubicam, Inc.; On Film Inc., 
Princeton. 

SPECIAL CITATION: Pal Blades “Mr. Pal”; 
American Safety Razor Corp.; Kenyon 
& Eckhart, Inc.; MPO Videotronics, 
New York. 


Dairy Products & Margarines: 

BEST: Blue Bonnet Margarine “Squeeze & 
Closeups”; Standard Brands; Ted Bates 
& Co.; Transfilm-Wylde Productions, 
New York. 

RUNNER-UP: Mrs. Filbert’s Margarine “Boy 
& Sister”; J. H. Filbert Co.; Young & 
Rubicam, Inc.; Elliot, Unger & Elliot- 
Screen Gems, New York. 

HONORABLE MENTION: American Dairy As- 
sociation “Milk Wagon”; Campbell- 
Mithun, Inc., Minneapolis; Swift-Chap- 
lin Productions, Hollywood. 





Dentifrices: cade Pictures of California, Inc. 


Best: Crest Toothpaste “Cheryl Clapham” ; SPECIAL CITATION (Hair Preparations) : 
Procter & Gamble Co.; Benton & Bowles, Brylcream “Couch”; Harold F. Ritchie, 
Inc.; Television Graphics, New York. Inc.:;: Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.; MPO 

RUNNER-UP: Gleem Toothpaste “Pete & Videotronics, New York. 


Joe”; Procter & Gamble Co.; Compton 


: Home Furnishings: 
Advertising, Inc.; Producing Artists, 


BEST: Alcoa Colorib Panels; Aluminum 


New York. Company of America; Fuller & Smith 
Gasolines & Lubricants: & Ross, Inc.; Television Graphics, New 
Best: Texaco “Little Girl—Tricycle”; York. 

Texaco, Inc.; Cunningham & Walsh, TIE FOR RUNNER-UP: Corningware “Line”; 

Inc.; Craven Film Corp., New York. Corning Glass Works; N. W. Ayer & 
RUNNER-UP: Shamrock “One Drop Jazz”; Sons., Inc., Audio Productions, New 

Shamrock Gas & Oil Co.; McCormick York, 

Company Advertising, Amarillo; Ameri- TIE FOR RUNNER-UP: Cushiontone Ceilings 

can Films, St. Louis. “Fix The Ceiling”; Armstrong Cork Co.; 


Ogilvy, Benson & Mather; Videotape 


Gift Items (Cameras, Watches & Productions of New York. 


Toys): 
Best: Kodak Film “Take a Picture”; East- Household Cleansers & Waxes: 
man Kodak {».; J. Walter Thompson Best: Brillo Soap Pads “99 Squeezes 
Co.; MPO ‘ideotronics, New York. Calypso”; Brillo Manufacturing Co.; J. 
SPECIAL CITATION: Hallmark “Hand of Walter Thompson Co.; Elektra Film 
Man”; Hallmark Cards; Foote, Cone & Productions, New York. 
Belding, Inc.; VPI Productions, New RUNNER-UP: Formula 409 “Spray It All 
York. Over”; Spinney Manufacturing Co.; 


Adco, Springfield, Mass.; Elektra Film 


Hair Preparations: Productions, New York. 


BEST: Prell Concentrate “Fur”; Procter & 


Gamble Co.; Benton & Bowles, Inc.; Institutionals: 

Transfilm-Caravel, New York. Best: “Man & Wife”; Aluminum Limited; 
RUNNER-UP: Toni Home Permanent “Hid- J. Walter Thompson Company; Group 

den Body”; Toni Division, Gillette Razor Productions, Detroit. 

Co.; North Advertising, Chicago; Cas- RUNNER-UP: “Conquest of Space”; General 








J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 





BRILLO SOAP PADS “99 SQUEEZES’ 
BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ESSO OIL HEAT “*CAT’’ (CANADIAN MARKET) 
IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED, CANADA 
MAC LAREN ADVERTISING CO., LTD., TORONTO 





WINNER OF 3 “BEST” AWARDS FOR 1961 


THE AMERICAN TV COMMERCIALS FESTIVAL, INC. 


ALSO WINNER OF 3 RUNNER UP AWARDS 


FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
33 WEST 46 ST., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


JUdson 2-3606 






SPITZER, MILLS & BATES, LTD., MONTREAL MAC LAREN ADVERTISING CO., LTD., TORONTO 





PUSS "N BOOTS CAT FOOD ESSO OIL HEAT ‘CAT’ 
“MASQUERADE” CANADIAN MARKET IMPERIAL OIL LTD., CANADA 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


FORMULA 409 “SPRAY IT ALL OVER” PUSS ‘N BOOTS CAT FOOD 
SPINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
ADCO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. SPITZER, MILLS & BATES, LTD., MONTREAL 
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Electric Co.; BBDO; Robert Lawrence 
Productions, New York. 


Laundry Soaps & Detergents: 

Best: Ivory Flakes “We Suggest”; Procter 
& Gamble Co.; Grey Advertising Agency, 
Inc.; MPO Videotronics, New York. 

RUNNER-UP: Tide “Waitress”; Procter & 
Gamble Co.; Benton & Bowles, Inc.; 
MPO Videotronics, Hollywood. 


Packaged Foods: 

sest: Chun King Chow Mein “Elevator”; 
Chun King Enterprises; BBDO Min- 
neapolis; Freberg Ltd. & Jacmar Pro- 
ductions, Hollywood. 

TIE FOR RUNNER-UP: S&W Green Beans 
“Farmer & Wife”; S&W Fine Foods, 
Inc.: Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc.; Tele- 
vision Graphics, New York. 

TIE FOR RUNNER-UP: Goodman’s Noodles 
“Dough”; A. Goodman & Sons, Inc.: 
Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc.; Videotape 
Productions of New York. 

SPECIAL CITATION: Wesson Oil “Pouring”; 
Hunt Foods & Industries; Fitzgerald Ad- 
vertising, Inc., New Orleans; Cascade 
Pictures of California. 


Paper Products & Wraps: 

Best: Scott (All Brands) “Picnic”; Scott 
Paper Co.; J. Walter Thompson Co.; 
MPO Videotronics, New York. 


RUNNER-UP: Kaiser Foil “Foil Grabber”; 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp.; 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., San Francisco; 
Freberg Ltd. & Playhouse Pictures, 
Hollywood. 


Pet Foods: 

best: Gaines Gravy Train “Dog & Cat”; 
General Foods Corp.; Benton & Bowles, 
Inc.: Television Graphics, New York. 

RUNNER-UP: Puss’n Boots Cat Food “Mas- 
querade”; The Quaker Oats Co.; Spitzer, 
Mills & Bates, Ltd., Montreal; Elektra 


Film Productions, New York. 


Pharmaceuticals: 

pest: Bufferin  “Headache-Heartbeat” ; 
Bristol-Myers Co.; Young & Rubicam, 
Inc.; On Film Ine., Princeton. 

RUNNER-UP: Metrecal “Lonely Man”; 
Edward Dalton Div., Mead Johnson & 
Co.; Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.; Film- 
ways, New York. 


Public Service: 

gest: “One Little Hand”; United Cerebral 
Palsy; Newsfilm USA, New York. 

TIE FOR RUNNER-UP: “Emmett Kelly Do- 
nates”: C.A.R.E.; Group 10 Productions, 
New York. 

TIE FOR RUNNER-UP: “School”; Better 
Vision Institute; Doherty, Clifford, 
Steers & Shenfield; Elliot, Unger & 
Elliot-Screen Gems, New York. 


Retail Stores: 

Best: “Boys Clothing—Party”; Barney’s 
Clothes, Inc.; Mogul Williams & Saylor, 
Inc.; CBS Television, New York. 

RUNNER-UP (Retail Stores): “One Cent 
Sale”; Rexall Drug Stores; BBDO; 
Filmex, New York. 





Soft Drinks: 

Best: Seven-Up “Old Movie: Harried 
Housewife”; Seven-Up Co.; J. Walter 
Thompson; Sarra, Chicago. 

RUNNER-UP: Pepsi-Cola “Fair”; Pepsi-Cola 
Co.; BBDO; Transfilm-Caravel, New 
York. 

Travel: 

BEsT: “Polo” . . . “Japanese Girls” (2— 
each 20”); Northwest Orient Airlines; 
Campbell-Mithun; Desilu Productions, 
Hollywood. 

RUNNER-UP: “First Class-Economy”; El Al 
Israel Airlines, Ltd.; Doyle Dane Bern- 
bach; General TV Network, New York. 

8-10 Second ID's: . 

Best: Liquid Mist Reddi-Starch “Manne- 
quin”; Union Starch & Refining Co.; 
Baer, Kembvle & Spicer; Format Films, 
Hollywood. 

RUNNER-UP: “Subscribe”; Los Angeles 
Times; Donahue & Coe; Pantomime Pic- 
tures, Hollywood. 

Billboards, Openings & Closings: 

BEST: Ernie Ford Show “Peanuts & Phono- 
graph”; Ford Motor Co.; J. Walter 
Thompson; Playhouse Pictures, Los 
Angeles. 

RUNNER-UP: “Alcoa Presents” (opening) ; 
Aluminum Co. of America; Fuller & 
Smith & Ross; On Film, Inc., Princeton. 


Integrated By Program Cast: 
BEST: Post Grape Nuts “Danny Thomas 





Show”; General Foods Corp.; Benton & 
Bowles; Materto Productions, Holly- 
wood, 

RUNNER-UP: Polaroid “Garry Moore Show” ; 
Polaroid Corp.; Doyle Dane Bernbach; 
CBS Television, New York. 


Premium Offer: 

pest: Lucky Strike “Record Offer”; The 
American Tobacco Company; Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; NBC 
Telesales, New York. 

RUNNER-UP: Kellogg’s “Sonic Gun Offer”; 
Kellogg Company; Leo Burnett Com- 
pany, Inc.; VPI Productions, New York. 


Farm Interest: 

SPECIAL CITATION: “Drummer Boy” . . . 
“Balers” “Rained Last Night” 
(Series of 3); Massey-Ferguson; Need- 
ham, Louis & Brorby; Pantomime Pic- 
tures, Jack Denove; Ernie Lucas. 


Canadian Market: 

pest: (Also R-Up Pet Food): Puss ‘n 
Boots Cat Food “Masquerade”; Quaker 
Oats Co.; Spitzer, Mills & Bates, Ltd.; 
Elektra Film Productions, New York. 

rnuNNER-UP (Also Best Consumer Serv.) : 
Esso Oil Heat “Cat”; Imperial Oil Ltd.; 
MacLaren Advertising Ltd., Toronto; 
Elektra Film Productions, New York. 

HONORABLE MENTION: Imperial Gasoline 
“Saguenay”; Imperial Oil, Ltd.; Mac- 
Laren Advertising Ltd., Toronto; Trans- 








ANIMOTION ASSOCIATES, «. 





THE AMERICAN TY COMMERCIALS FESTIVAL, inc. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 





“DADDY’S NEW CAR” 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
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film-Caravel, New York. 
HONORABLE MENTION (Also Best Bath 
Soaps): Praise Soap—‘“Laurie”; Lever 
Brothers, Ltd.; Cockfield, Brown Ltd., 
Toronto: B. L. 


Single Market (Service): 
pest: “Daddy's New Car”; 


Associates, New York. 


Manufacturer's 
Trust Company, New York: Young & 
Rubicam, Ine.; 
New York. 

Single Market (Product): 


BEST: Trewax 


Animotion Associates, 


Trewax 
Company, Los Angeles; Tilds & Cantz 
Advertising, Los Angeles; KTTV Com- 
mercial Tape Prodns, Los Angeles. 


“Upside Down”: 


SPECIAL CITATION—CINEMATOGRAPHY: Spon- 
sored by the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Procter & 
Benton & Bowles, 
Inc.; Transfilm-Caravel, New York. 
John Ercole, Cinematographer; (This is 


Prell Concentrate—“Fur” ; 
Gamble Company; 


also best—Hair Preparations). 

SPECIAL CITATION—VIDEOTAPE PRODUCTION: 
Sponsored by the Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co.; Berry Bon Bon Lipstick & 
Nail Enamel; Revlon, Inc.; Warwick 
& Legler, Inc.; CBS Television, New 
York. 

(Note—Barbara Britton, Best Spokes- 
woman }. 

SPECIAL CITATION — ANIMATION DESIGN: 
Lucky Strike “Face”; The American 
Tobacco Company: Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn, Inc., Georg Olden, art 


director; Pintoff Productions, New York. 
SPECIAL CITATION—ANIMATION EXECUTION: 
GTA “Progress Report”; Farmer’s Union 
Colle & 
MeVoy, Inc., Minneapolis; Snyder Films, 


Grain Terminal Association; 
Fargo, North Dakota: Norman Seiberg, 
Design & Execution. 

SPECIAL CITATION—VISUAL EFFECTS: “Chevy 
Visits New York”; Chevrolet Division, 
General Motors, Inc.; Campbell-Ewald 
Company; Arco Productions, Paris & 
New York. 

SPECIAL CITATION—DEMONSTRATION (Tie): 
Polaroid Land Camera “Garry Moore 
Show”; Polaroid Corp.; Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, Inc.; CBS Television, New 
York, 

SPECIAL CITATION—DEMONSTRATION (Tie): 

Five Day Deodrant Pads “Effectiveness” ; 
Five Day Laboratories; Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, Inc.; Elliot, Unger & Elliot— 
Screen Gems, New York. 


Green 
S&W Fine 
Bernbach, Inc.; 
Television Graphics, New York; Paula 
Green, Copywriter. 


SPECIAL CITATION—CcoPY: S&W 
Beans “Farmer & Wife”: 


Foods; Doyle Dane 


SPECIAL CITATION — ORCHESTRAL SCORING 
(Also Best Cosmetics): Ban Deodorant 
“Documentary”; Bristol-Myers Company; 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc.; WCD 
Productions, New York; Leonard Bern- 
stein, Composer (West Side Story): 
Sylvan Levin, Conductor. 


“CONGRATULATIONS TO 
ALUMINIUVOIUM LTD, 
OMNIBIOUOS AND 
GROUP PRODUCTIONIONS.”’ 


“THAT'S ALRIGHT, 
DEAR” 





WINNER: BEST IN CATEGORY, INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING, AMERICAN 
FILM FESTIVAL GROUP PRODUCTIONS INC. NEW YORK, DETROIT, CHICAGO 
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George B. Storer Jr. has been elected 
president of Storer Broadcasting Co. 
He succeeds his father, George B. 
Storer Sr., who remains as chairman 
of the board. The new president’s pre- 
vious duties as vice president for tele- 
vision will be shared by Bill Michaels 
of Detroit and Terry H. Lee, Atlanta. 
Both men are board members and 
regional vice presidents for television. 





SPECIAL LYRICS: 
Lucky Strike “Remember How Great”; 
The American Tobacco Company; Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Pintoff 
Prodns., MPO Videotronics; Ben Allen, 
Composer; Eddie Manson, Arranger & 


CITATION—MUSIC WITH 


Conductor. 

SPECIAL CITATION SPOKESMAN: Danny 
Thomas (Also Best Cast Integr.); Post 
Cereals . . . Inst. Maxwell House Coffee; 
Benton & Bowles, Inc.; Materto Produc- 
tions, Hollywood. 

SPECIAL CITATION—SPOKESWOMAN: Barbara 
Britton (Also Best VTR Prodn.); Rev- 

Warwick & Legler, Inc.; CBS 


Television, New York. 


lon, Inc.; 


SPECIAL CITATION—OVERALL SERIES SUB- 
MITTED: VW “Italian Designer”; , 
“Beach” “Band”: Volkswagon of 
America, Inc.: Doyle Dane Bernbach, 


Inc.; VPI Productions, New York. 
BEST—SINGLE MARKET (Store): ZCMI De- 
partment Store, Salt Lake City; “Shoes”, 
“Ready To Wear”: David Evans Adver- 
tising, Salt Lake City: Station KSL-TV, 
Salt Lake City. 
SPECIAL CITATION—VIDEOTAPE TECHNIQUE: 
Corvair “Litthke Man & Lakewood Car”; 
Motors 
Corp.: Campbell-Ewald Company; NBC 


Chevrolet Division, General 
Telesales, Hollywood; (Use of Electronic 


Matting). 


Videotape Technique: 


SPECIAL CITATION: Reynolds Wrap “Boy 
Scout Cookout”; Reynolds Metals; Len- 


nen & Newell, Inc.; NTA Telestudios 
Ltd., New York: (Development of Inter- 
Sync Editing). 
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of 
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BOOK REVIEW ... 


Televison and the Moppets 


Television in the Lives of Our Children, by Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle and 
Edwin B. Parker. Stanford University Press. $6. 


In one city, after watching tele- 
vision quiz games for an hour, a 
four-year-old boy surprises his moth- 
er by announcing at the dinner 
table, “If you ‘bust over,’ your op- 
ponent wins automatically.” In an- 
other city, a 12-year-old is arrested 
after breaking into an apartment, 
using a method observed on an ad- 
venture program. Elsewhere, children 
copy the dress and manner of tv stars 
to the point of creating national fads, 
while harried parents ponder the 
question: precisely what effect does 
television have on youngsters? 

In answering this question, the 
authors—all working in the field of 
communications at three of the coun- 
try’s major universities—have not 
only produced a lengthy and com- 
prehensive study attesting television’s 
merits while sharply defining its 
faults, but they have raised questions 
of their own which can enable the 
medium to increase its value. 


Leisure-Time Change 

Within 200 pages of text, and an- 
other 100 of tables and research 
specifications, Messrs. Schramm, Lyle 
and Parker point out first that video 
reorganizes the leisure time of chil- 
dren spectacularly: hours that were 
previously devoted to moviegoing, 
radio listening and the reading of 
comic books and pulp magazines are 
given over to tv. A slight reduction 
occurs in playtime hours, and bedtime 
is postponed a few minutes. Surpris- 
ingly, perhaps, the time spent by chil- 
dren on general magazines and news- 
papers before and after tv does not 
change significantly. 

What are some of the medium’s 
merits as an instrument of learning? 
Both bright and slow children in the 
pre-school. years find it an important 
source of knowledge: they enter 
school with a vocabulary about a 
grade higher than children who are 
without tv. Above school age, how- 
ever, the repetitiveness and “fairly 
low intellectual level” of fantasy pro- 


gramming provide little incidental 
learning, and children turn to printed 


media for serious learning. 

Television, in meeting the fantasy 
needs of children, say the authors, 
is far from fulfilling the dream of a 
supermedium to inform and teach 
the people of a democracy. It can 
stimulate interest, but has not done 
much toward stimulating intellectual 
or creative activity. In itself, the 
medium has not seemed to raise 
tastes. Noting that very little de- 
linquency can be traced directly back 
to television, the authors call it “at 
best a contributory cause.” 


But Kids Like It 

Having conducted three years of 
research on 6,000 children and an- 
other 2,300 parents, teachers and 
school officials, the writers duly note 
that children like tv as it is and then 
ask: cannot programs be produced 
that will be attractive to children 
without such large doses of violence 
and excitement? Can television not 
offer more challenge to bright chil- 
dren? Can the picture of adult life 
now offered on commercial television 
(replete with bubble-headed fathers, 
gun molls, private eyes and the like) 
be made more adequate to the needs 
of children? And, importantly, are 
these things really the responsibility 
of the tv industry? 

On the last question, the authors 
offer an emphatic affirmative. On this 
and the ones preceding it—as well as 
on a similar list of questions for par- 
ents, educators and Government— 
they provide suggestions and methods 
of bringing about improvements. 

Written with a quiet and informed 
rationality, Television in the Lives of 
Our Children—as the first authorita- 
tive, large-scale study of tv’s effects 
on children in North America—will 
prove to be an invaluable reference 
work for broadcasters, sociologists 
and, in particular, parents. As a base 
for future research (with the authors 
holding that a long-term, 10-year 
study should be begun now to de- 
termine effects on a limited number 
of children over a lengthy period), 
the book’s well grounded in fact. 








Frank Mangan has been appointed 
director of tv sales for wrcv-tv Phil- 
adelphia. Formerly manager of the 
Chicago office of NBC-TV Spot Sales, 
Mr. Mangan is assuming the duties 
of Theodore H. Walworth Jr., re- 
cently named vice president and gen- 
eral manager of WNBC-TV-AM-FM New 


York. 





C&C on the Move 


Chirurg & Cairns, Inc., re- 
cently merged New York and 
Boston advertising agency, has 
more than doubled its competi- 
tive position, reported Wallace 
L. Shepardson, president, at the 
first annual stockholders meet- 
ing. 

During its first six months 
from July to December 1960 
Chirurg & Cairns acquired four 
new accounts which, noted Mr. 
Shepardson, would have an ad- 
vantage of the “expanded facili- 
ties for client service” brought 
about by the merger of the 
James Thomas Chirurg Co. and 
Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


The firm has established a 
Dun & Bradstreet credit rating 
of A+-Al, with a current ratio 
of better than 2 to 1. Also, the 
net worth of the investment 
portfolio at the end of 1960 was 
$773,181, an increase of over 
10 per cent. 

The result of the merger, said 
Mr. Shepardson, is “our demon- 
strated ability as a truly general 
agency to handle in depth the 
needs of industrial and con- 
sumer marketing programs.” 
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Editorials (Continued from 31) 


question was won hands down by the 
fence-sitters: 55.8 per cent of the re- 
spondents didn’t know whether or not 
the spoken and viewed expression of 
opinion would carry greater weight 
with them than the printed word. 


More Influenced 


Of the remainder who had an 
opinion one way or the other, 28.8 
per cent believed that they would be 
more influenced by what they saw or 
heard editorially than by what they 
read, with 15.4 per cent holding to the 
opposite view—a percentage ratio 
pretty much substantiated in specific 
terms via the responses to Pulse’s 
fourth and more definitive question. 

This query asked the sample from 
which source it had learned the most 
regarding the candidates and the 
issues involved during last year’s 
Presidential campaign. The replies 
would probably come as no great sur- 
prise to John F, Kennedy: 71.2 per 
cent of the respondents stated un- 


STORY 
BOARD 


WTRF-TV 





A SOUTH AMERICAN de- 
scribing his country to a for- 
eigner. “Our second most 


— 


: popular sport is  bull-fight- 
ing,” he said. “Isn't it re- 
T. R. Effic! volting?" asked the tourist. 


io," replied the South 
American, “That's our third most popular 
sport." 
Wheeling wirf-tv 
JUDGE: “Why did you steal the $10,000?" 
ACCUSED: "I was hungry!" 


wtrf-tv Wheeling 
WHEN NOBODY disagrees with you, you're 
either terribly brilliant or you're the boss. 


Wheeling witrf-tv 
NO INITIATIVE! The tycoon scolded: "What's 
wrong with young fellows nowadays? By the 
time | was twenty, I'd already inherited 
twenty million!" 


wtrf-tv Wheeling 
WITH HEMLINES getting shorter and neck- 
lines getting lower, who's that scoundrel de- 
signer who insists on wide belts! 


Wheeling wtrf-tv 
FROM WHEELING, WTRF-TV sells for 7,- 
500 retail outlets in this rich and busy Ohio 
Valley regior. Retail sales? Over 134 billion 
dollars annually. For your share of the Wheel- 
nq Market, see Rep George P. Hollingbery. 


wtrf-tv Wheeling 

THANKS to J. Walter Thompson's Jeanne 
Shea, T. A. Sylvan of Ontario's McCann- 
Erickson, and Alice Mooney of Richard Foley 
Adv., for your nice comments . . . your 
WTReffigies are on the way! Also thanks to 
Radio SM Joe Lobaito of Ann Arbor for his 
Story Board contribution. 


CHANNEL 
SEVEN 


WHEELING, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
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equivocally that most of their knowl- 
edge of things pertaining to the elec- 
tion had come from television. 


A Poor Second 


Newspapers ran rather a poor sec- 
ond, with 41.2 per cent claiming them 
as the major source of campaign in- 
formation, and radio finished prac- 
tically out of the money, although it 
fared somewhat better than maga- 
zines, which appeared to have little 
impact on the interviewees. 

A mere 11.4 per cent of those inter- 
viewed by Pulse credited the older air 


medium as a font of learning regard- 


ing the candidates and the issues, 
while an infinitesimal 5.4 per cent 
ascribed the greater part of their con- 
versance with the subject to maga- 
zines. (The total was over 100 per 
cent due to multiple replies.) 

Thus vox pop on editorializing and 
its concomitants. If the sentiments of 
Pulse’s New York sample are echoed 
in markets of all sizes across the coun. 
try, it would appear that the television 
audience is ready to gaze with interest 
on that third face of news, if stations 
can see their moral and commercial 
way clear to framing it on the home 
screens. 





‘Pinbusters’ Bowls "Em Over 

Six heavy lawn machines priced at $625 each were sold as a direct 
result of the Southern Lawn Mower & Parts Co.’s sponsorship of a single 
half-hour local bowling show over wsJs-TvV Winston-Salem. It was the 
first television venture for the company, Winston-Salem retail outlet for 
Panzer Products, Inc., and the live show, Pinbusters, brought more 
than 100 inquiries at the bowling lanes from which it was telecast. 

The demonstration of the equipment was made on the lawn in front 


of the bowling lanes during three one-minute live commercials. Before 
the program was off the air several people turned up at the lanes to 


look at the power mower. 





To check the effectiveness of the 


tv advertising, Southern Lawn Mower 


sponsored another Pinbusters program, which proved to be even more 


rewarding than the first, with 300 people making inquiries and coming 


out to watch the demonstration of the equipment. 


During the second program, Vance Hallman of the company solicited 


dealership for the Panzer products throughout the Winston-Salem- 


Greensboro-High Point area covered by wsJs-tv. “This will save me 


a lot of wear and travel.” said Mr. Hallman, “and if I can get a suffi- 


cient number of qualified dealers lined up via my tv advertising, I'll 


be able to expand my distribution set-up a lot faster than usual.” 
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Joe Moffatt has been named director 
of public affairs at WSLS-TV-AM-FM 
Roanoke. He started at the Shenan- 
doah Life Stations, Inc., as a news- 
caster in 1952. In 1959 he became 
news director of the stations and will 
continue as head of the news staff 
along with his new responsibilities 
as public-affairs chief. 





Steeling Themselves 


“The job you save may be 
your own”; “Keep your neigh- 
bor working”; “Better buy 
steel.” These ominous slogans 
are being aired by wWSTV-TV 
Steubenville, Ohio, during the 
entire month of May in the up- 
per Ohio Valley. 

Actually, the Friendly Group 
station opened its public-service 
campaign in April. Noting 
steel’s employment index, the 
station unfurled its program 
with spot announcements and 
station breaks, reminding the 
steel-country listeners that “as 
steel goes, so goes our valley.” 

The idea caught fire through- 
out the valley. Politicans, civil 
leaders and merchants joined 
the station’s campaign and pro- 
claimed May 2 the beginning 
of “Steelmark Month.” Along 
with the speeches and special 
broadcasts, local merchants are 
having special promotions and 
prizes to push a buying surge. 
Sprinkled throughout the area 
are bumper strips, street ban- 
ners, tags and stickers with the 
“Steelmark” emblem, telling 
the store patrons to “look for 
the Steelmark” that identifies 
American-made steel products. 











Newsfront 
(Continued from page 23) 

three years in early morning hours, 
plans to leave the National Bread- 
casting Co. with its last telecast on 
May 26.” Admittedly, any under- 
graduate in a journalism school would 
deny such a paragraph had the reader- 
interest appeal of Miss Torre’s open- 
ing: “They who educate children 
well are more to be honored than they 
who produce them.—Aristotle. The 
National Broadcasting Co. apparently 
disregarded the wisdom of Aristotle 
. .. in terminating an agreement with 
the producers of Continental Class- 
room, the only nationwide educational 
series on television.” 

Now, as to the reasons behind the 
program being “terminated,” the 
Times quoted Dr. John W. Taylor, 
acting president of Learning Re- 
sources Institute (the show’s pro- 
ducer), to the effect that “the basic 
cause was money . . . the difficulty in 
raising $400,000 needed for cable and 
other costs in putting the hour-long 
college-credit course on the air over 
the network each season.” Noting that 
NBC “expressed hope that some 
formula could be worked out to keep 
Continental Classroom on the air next 
season,’ Mr. Shepard also reported 
the network “supplies the time, five 
mornings each week, and the color 
telecast at no extra charge.” 

In Miss Torre’s version, “NBC had 
no official comment to make .. . a 
network source indicated that a dis- 
agreement on operational procedure 
had developed between NBC and the 
institute. The NBC source further im- 
plied that the network feels it has 
rights to the Continental Classroom 
title, and that NBC will ‘do something 


in the way of educational tv next | 


season.’ He could not say what.” 
(Wondering at the use of words 
such as “indicated” and “implied” in 
the Herald Tribune’s coverage, TELE- 
VISION AGE learned first from the net- 
work’s press department and later 
from an official statement that NBC 
planned to continue the program, 
either with Learning Resources Insti- 


tute or another educational organiza- 
tion. LRI, in an effort to reduce its 
$400,000-yearly network costs, had 
suggested distributing the show 





through “electronic syndication” and 
allowing local stations to program it 
at their discretion. NBC felt this 
would destroy the idea of the pro- 
gram as it had become established. 
The difference of opinion here, ex- 
plicity stated in the Times’ story, 
evidently was the “disagreement on 
operational procedure” hinted at by 
the Herald Tribune. 

Miss Torre also questioned Dr. 
Taylor and reported, “{He] stated 
that NBC did not want the series any 
longer. . . . NBC’s expenses in the 
project were for the color increment, 
which Dr. Taylor insists the network 
provided at its own request, and pro- 
motion, among other services.” Per- 
haps because its name is Times made 
that paper cognizant of the fact that 
free air time was included in the net- 
work’s donated services. 

The Herald Tribune matched its 
rival by admitting that Learning Re- 
sources Institute had received dona- 
tions of $100,000 yearly during the 


last two years from the Radio Corp. 
of America, but continued to imply 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 


DRYDEN-EAST 


HOTEL 


39th St., East of Lexington Ave. 


NEW YORK 


Salon-size rooms « Terraces * New 
appointments, newly decorated « 
New 21” color TV « FM radio « New 
controlled air conditioning « New 
extension phones in bathroom « New 
private cocktail bar « Choice East 
Side, midtown area « A new concept 
of service. Prompt, pleasant, un- 
obtrusive. 


Single $15 to $22 Suites te $60 
Special rates by the month or lease 
Robert Sarason, General Manager 
ORegon 9-3900 
Teletype: NY 1-4295 
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UPPER PENINSULA 
IS EASILY AVAILABLE 


NOW 





The New $100,000,000 
BIG-MAC Bridge 


carries thousands to the U. P, daily! 


Paul Bunyan Television 
WPBN-TV 


Traverse City Cheboygan 


One Rate Card 
Covers 25 Northern Michigan Counties 


INCLUDING a big chunk of the U. P. 
and parts of Canada 


Offering the Only Principal 
City Grade and Grade A 
coverage to Traverse City, 
Cheboygan, and much of Resort-Rich 
Northern Michigan 


Reach the MOST homes with P B N * 


7000 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. B. 
(M-F, Noon-6 PM) 

1900 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. B. 
(M-F, 6 PM-Mid.) 

2800 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. B. 
(Sat. 6 PM-Mid.) 

1900 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. 8B. 
(Sun. 6 PM-Mid.) 








*ARB (March, 1960) 








Paul Bunyan Network 
ne Les Biedermon a 


General Mancoger 
| Venard, Rintoul & weConnell 











Network Representative Elisabeth Beckjorden 
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WTOM-TV. 








that NBC was to blame for the pro- 
gram’s discontinuance in a final quote 
from Dr. Taylor: “We worked with 
NBC for more than a year and a half 
to reduce the cost of operation, but it 


” 


was an impossibility. . . . 


RCA’s First 90 Days 

Color was a primary topic as RCA 
president John L. Burns reported on 
the corporation’s first quarter to a 
recent shareholders’ meeting. Tint- 
receiver sales, he said, were “signifi- 
cantly higher” than in 1960's similar 
period, and now contribute approxi- 
mately one out of every three dollars 
of RCA’s total tv receiver sales, and 
an even larger share of receiver 
profits. 

Additionally, NBC’s color program- 
ming was described as 70 per cent 
higher than during January-March 
last year, while being supplemented 
by local color offerings from more 
than 100 stations across the country. 
(The network’s interest in keeping 
Continental Classroom on the air, as 
evidenced elsewhere in this section, is 
not wholly for educational purposes: 
the program adds five hours weekly 
to the network’s colorcasting sched- 
ule.) Mr. 
additional 
color-set field should shortly push the 
the 


Burns said the influx of 


manufacturers into the 


industry volume well beyond 
$100-million-a-year mark. 

In actual dollars, RCA recorded its 
highest first-quarter sales in history 
with a total volume of $361,700,000. 





































Net profit after taxes was $12 million, 
eight per cent less than the record $13 
million recorded in the first three 
months of 1960. Earnings per com- 
mon share declined from 85 cents last 
year to 68 cents for the *61 quarter, 
but a substantially larger number of 
shares is currently outstanding. 

Profits, stated Mr. Burns, would 
have been higher, “challenging our 
all-time peak record for this quarter,” 
if the company had not continued to 
invest heavily in electronic data 
processing. Costs in this area are ex- 
pected to decline appreciably in the 
year ahead. 

For the year as a whole, Mr. Burns 
expressed optimism about the sales 
and profit pictures. He cited NBC’s 
the fact 
that the automobile companies will 


gain of Du Pont’s business, 


place more of their tv advertising on 
NBC than the 


combined and a “mounting vote of 


other two networks 
dollar confidence by America’s big- 
gest advertisers” to show that NBC is 
expected to surpass its 1960 mark, 
when it led the field in total number 
of advertisers with 247. 

RCA’s increasing role in produc- 
ing electronic computers and associ- 
ated equipment for business, defense 
and space exploration was cited as a 
factor that should supply additional 
revenue in the future. Highlighted at 
the meeting was a model “moon- 
crawler” vehicle for exploration of 
the moon’s surface which “could be 
operational within five years,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Burns. 

















JERRY 
PRODUCTIONS, 


1 SNAPDRAGON LANE / ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N.Y. / MAvrain 1-4567 / SUSQUEHANNA 7-5400 





WRITE OR PHONE FOR wi 
DEMO FILM OR TAPE \ 


AMERICAN TV COMMERCIALS FESTIVAL AWARD WINNERS 
\ BRILLO ‘99 SQUEEZES” - J. WALTER THOMPSON 

\ FORD THUNDERBIRD “NIGHT FLIGHT’ - J. WALTER THOMPSON 

READER'S DIGEST ‘HEADACHE’ - J. WALTER THOMPSON 

BALLANTINE ‘“‘SUPPER CLUB’’ - WILLIAM ESTY 

FORD FALCON “‘CLOCK’’ - J. WALTER THOMPSON 

\ SCOTT "3 BOYS’ - J. WALTER THOMPSON 
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In the picture 


Robert E. Lusk (1.), president of Benton & Bowles, Inc., 


since 1952 has stepped up to chairman of the board and ap- 


pointed William R. Hesse (r.), executive vice president since 
1958, as the agency’s new president. Mr. Lusk left the retail ad- 
vertising field to join B&B in 1933 and, except for a three-year 
period with Ted Bates and Pedlar & Ryan & Lusk, he has been 
with the agency continuously. Mr. Hesse came to B&B in 1956 
as a vice president and account supervisor after eight years in 
the same capacity at BBDO. In January °57 he became a senior 
vice president and, a year later, executive vice president. 





Richard D. Wylly, creative director at Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc.. 
has been elected a senior vice president of the agency, it has been announced by Alfred 
J. Seaman, president. Mr. Wylly became associated with Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles in 1957, following a tenure of eight years as a vice president and copy supervisor 
at Benton & Bowles, Inc. Mr. Wylly began his career with the Washington Post as a re- 
porter. After three years with the newspaper he turned to the advertising field and gained 
his first experience in that business at the now defunct J. Sterling Getchell agency. Two 
years later he went with Lord & Thomas (now Foote, Cone & Belding) as a copy super- 
visor, and in 1942 he entered the Marine Corps, emerging in *45 as a captain. He then 
spent three years at Ted Bates & Co. before joining Benton & Bowles. 





Howard Black (1.) and Robert W. Castle (r.) have been 
elected senior vice presidents of Ted Bates & Co. Mr. Black joined 
the agency in 1949 as an account executive, coming from a vice 
presidency at W. Earl Bothwell, Inc. He was named a Bates vice 
president in 1956; in his new position he will serve as group 
supervisor on the Brown & Williamson account. Mr. Castle came 
to Bates from J. Walter Thompson in 1957 as an account execu- 
tive on the Colgate-Palmolive account and was elected a vice 
president two years later. His new post puts him in charge of 
Colgate’s household-products division at the agency. 





Courtier L. Parsons has been named a vice president of Young & Rubicam, Inc., it 
has been announced by George H. Gribbin, president of the agency. Mr. Parsons, who 
succeeds John F. Aldinger (retiring after 37 years with Y&R) as director of mechanical 
production, came to the agency in 1938. He has served in the contact department and 
has been assistant traffic manager, New York contact for out-of-town office accounts and 
assistant production manager. In 1950 he was made production manager. Mr. Parsons is 
a graduate of Syracuse University, where he majored in political science, and took one 
year of graduate work for an M.A. degree in international relations at American Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C. He has also attended Columbia University. Mr. Parsons, who 
lives in Sayville, L. I., is a committee member of several advertising organizations, 





Lester Cohen (1.) has been elected a vice president of Comp- 
ton Advertising, Inc., and Donald H. Halsey (r.) has joined 
the agency as a vice president working on special assignments, 
it has been announced by Barton A. Cummings, president of 
Compton. Mr. Cohen has been with the agency for 12 years and 
is currently account supervisor on the El Producto Cigar Co. 
account. Mr. Halsey until recently was a vice president and di- 
rector of the Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc., in New Or- 
leans. Clients whom he served as an account executive include 
many of the leading package-goods companies in the south. 
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YOU CAN QUOTE ME... 


“We select the WLW 
Radio and TV Stations for ad- 
vertising MY-T-FINE Puddings and 
SWEL Frosting Mix because they offer 
the big three—programming, audience, 
promotion . . . all important to an ad- 
vertiser and agency in wrapping up 
a SWEL time package with 
MY-T-FINE results! 


LkveLf 


Jeanette LeBrecht, 
Vice President, Media 
Grant Advertising, Inc., 

New York 


Call your 
WLW Representative ... 
you'll be glad you did! 
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CROSLEY 





Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, 
a division of Aveo 
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The Plaza Hotel! What images of 
sophistication, elegance, breeding, re- 
serve, hauteur and discrimination it 
evokes. Scott and Zelda, the hansom 
cabs across the street, those mag- 
nificent little old ladies scolding 
Khruschev, the whole bit. And now, 
television too. 

The hotel’s vice president and man- 
ager, Neal Lang, in tones of deep 
disappointment, made the announce- 
ment. “I had thought that people who 
stayed at the Plaza would not be much 
interested in television,” he said. “But 
I was wrong. The demand was in- 
sistent, not only for tv in every room 
but for the best reception and color, 
too.” 

Perhaps to preserve its image, the 
hotel’s receivers—700 in all—will be 
in white regency cabinets. They will 
complement 160 sets now discreetly 
distributed among the hostelry’s 945 
rooms, for what must be presumed 
was its less discriminating, less ele- 
gant clientele. 

* * * 

We can understand the chagrin of 
Joe Stamler, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of waBc-Tv New York, 
at what for a while was a lack of 
publicity on the station’s excellent 
five-days-weekly coverage of the Eich- 
mann trial. He was the victim of a 
Soviet conspiracy. 

“It’s a Bolshevik plot,” Mr. Stamler 
told us. “The day the trial began, Yuri 
Gagarin went into orbit and grabbed 
the headlines. A few days later the 
Laos cease-fire movement was the 
news. Then the Cuban invasion. Then 
the Algerian crisis. ] wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if Khrushchev stirs up trouble 
in Berlin next.” 

While the executive’s eyes twinkled 
a bit, we couldn't help but feel he’s 
not too sure the Reds aren’t stirring 
up world problems—not only to take 
public attention off the tragic results 
of a dictatorial state, but to hurt the 
WABC-TV ratings. 

And we couldn’t keep from wonder- 
ing if perhaps the plot isn’t based 
closer to home: perhaps the brass at 
the other New York stations—soft- 


mur sox J Camera 


spoken, ordinary businessmen by day 
—are secretly directing the Kremlin 
by night. 

- * * 

A friend of ours dialed the phone 
the other morning to call that multi- 
syllabic agency known as Kastor Hil- 
ton Chesley Clifford & Atherton, Inc. 
After a moment, he hung up, a puz- 
zled look on his face. Then he picked 
up the phone with a sheepish grin 
and re-dialed. “What happened?” we 
asked as he waited for an answer. 
“Was the line busy?” 

“No,” he said. “Their operator 
said ‘Good morning, Kastor Hilton, 
and I thought I'd dialed a hotel by 
mistake.” 

* * * 

Which reminds us of the time we 
mentioned to an idea man at a talent 
agency that his secretary—misunder- 
standing our comment that we were 
calling from Tv AaceE—had politely 
asked us what T-V-H stood for. 

“Why didn’t you tell her?” he said. 
“Trans-Vorld Hairlines!” 

* * * 

Bill Walbridge, executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager of KTRK-TV 
Houston, an ABC-TV affiliate, ran 
some promotional announcements for 
an NBC-TV special early this year, on 
the grounds that the program was of 
great public interest. The station ex- 
ecutive, a veteran of many Pacific 
naval engagements (like our Chief 
Executive), simply asked his viewers 
to tune back to his channel the fol- 
lowing week. The unprecedented ac- 
tion inspired this verse from one of 
our readers: 

On the Pacific in a fighting ship, 

While the skies with hostile Japs 
would drip, 

Bill Walbridge learned survivership 

In manner biologic. 

Now he’s boss at KTRK-TV, 
Flashing signs ingratiatingly, 
“Tune me out—watch Victory at Sea” 

—That’s warfare psychologic. 

* * * 

ID doesn’t mean what you think 
it does. It’s an abbreviation for in- 
testinal disorder, i.e., ulcer. 
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Film is out front in scientific research... bringing back 
the story of outer space...studying the combustion 
efficiency of a new fuel... reporting on progress of 
Research and Development. # And General Film 
Laboratories is out front in processing and printing this 
important film footage. 
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GENERAL 


FILM LABORATORIES 


1546 Argyle, Hollywood 28, Calif. / HOllywood 2-6171/ central division/106 West 4th Street, Kansas City 5, Mo./GRand 1-0044 










































































The plus factor in representation 


VITALITY 


plus 


INTEGRITY 


plus | 
FOLLOW-THROUGH 


equals 


Since Venard, Rintoul & McConnell, Inc. was organized in 1953, 
sch year has shown a substantial gain over the goonscwaae year. 


VENARD RINTOUL & McCONNELL, INC. 


' TV & Radio Station Representative 
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